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GASTRO-ENTERITIS, FOLLOWED BY APOPLEXY 
AND LAMINITIS. 


BY JOSEPH WOODGER, JUNR., M.R.C.V.S., LONDON. 


IN the middle of August, I was sent for by one of my clients to 
see some horses which he said appeared to be very ill. On my 
arrival at the stable, I found upon inquiry that all the horses 
had worked the previous day, and that during their work nearly 
all of them had Diarrhoea. On examining them, I observed that 
the symptoms in all were, brown or white-coated tongue, fetid 
breath, ulceration of the gums (principally of the lower jaw), 
constipation of the bowels, and in some, abdominal pain and 
delirium. The more severe cases had a very quick hard pulse, 
anxious countenance, the surface of the body covered with a 
cold clammy sweat, repeated attempts to vomit (nothing but 
froth being ejected), and Laminitis in one or more feet. Others 
showed the same symptoms, but instead of having Laminitis, 
they presented indications of brain derangement. 

I never had any opportunity of seeing any of the horses 
whilst purgation existed, as in all the cases in which it occurred 
it did so whilst at work; afterwards there was constipation. 
The tongue in nearly all the animals was very dry and brown- 
coated, with cracks across ; others were dry and white-coated, 
and the breath was most offensive. 
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The ulceration of the gums was principally upon the lower jaw, 
but in some instances upon the upper aswell. The ulcers did 
not make their appearance as in Aphthous Fever, with a vesicle, 
but there appeared to be complete sloughing of the part. They 
varied in size from a pin’s head to half an inch in diameter, and 
in some instances the gums round the tushes and teeth sloughed 
out ; in most cases healthy granulations sprang up very quickly. 

In all the cases, when brought under my notice, there was 
constipation, and the faeces passes were very small in quantity, 
light coloured, and covered with a large amount of mucus. 
When the bowels became relaxed from the medicine prescribed, 
the faeces were in many cases very dark coloured. The abdo- 
minal pains were only very slight in those cases that exhibited 
them, and soon passed away. 

Some few of the animals presented symptoms of delirium ; 
they were constantly neighing, and when moved round the box 
were very giddy. 

In about ten cases there were attempts to vomit, but nothing 
save foam was brought up; in some of them the nausea passed 
off quickly, but in two the attempts lasted for over twenty-four 
hours. 

Laminitis presented itself in a great number of cases ; in some 
it was intermittent. For instance, an animal was brought into 
a loose box, suffering from Diarrhoea, and with coated tongue, 
fetid breath, etc., and no Laminitis ; in an hour or two it could 
scarcely move for Laminitis; and probably in about the same 
interval this would pass off and the animal would not be again 
affected. In others it appeared two or three times; and in some 
the Laminitis persisted after all the other symptoms had dis- 
appeared. 

The number of cases showing brain disease (Apoplexy) was 
fortunately not great. In most instances, those attacked in this 
way died in a few hours. The animals were perfectly insensible, 
running about the box, or rushing against the wall, etc. ; in fact, 
were dangerous to go near. 

I, unfortunately, did not get an opportunity of making a 
post-mortem examination of one of the cases of Apoplexy, they 
having died in my absence; but in those cases which died 
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suffering from Laminitis, the mucous coat of the stomach was 
very extensively inflamed, and in one case only was any other 
part of the alimentary canal in a like state, viz., the colon. 

My first visit to these cases was at nine o'clock at night, and I 
felt great doubt as to the cause of the disease. The symptoms 
decidedly pointed to gastric irritation, and at first I was inclined 
to think some irritant poison had been given maliciously ; but 
on the following morning I felt sure that such was not the case, 
and that the outbreak was due to the food. I made an exami- 
nation of the forage (which I may mention was Indian corn, 
with hay and straw chaff), and certainly the Indian corn, when 
whole, appeared to be sound enough, but when broken, in some 
of the grain there was a certain amount of fungus. I advised 
that oats should be substituted for the maize, and in the course 
of a day or two no more cases occurred. Since then the same 
maize has been given with oats, and a few cases only have been 
reported. 

I should imagine that I had perhaps sixty cases in the severe 
form, and a much larger number with the mild form of the 
disease. In all, the deaths were twelve. Six died before I saw 
them, four lived but a few hours after they were attacked, and 
one survived three days, and another four days. 

The treatment I pursued was to give a purgative of Aloes 
Barb. siij, followed by Potassa Bicarb., Sp. Chloroform, and Ac. 
Prussic, as I thought advisable, and according to the symptoms ; 
this medication was followed by tonics. 

The aloes in the greater number of cases, although only in 
three-drachm doses, caused much purgation; but in every in- 
stance in which it did so, the animals required scarcely anything 
else to effect a cure. 

It has been said that the heat of the weather was the sole 
cause of the outbreak; but I can scarcely think such could 
possibly be the case, as this summer has certainly not been hot, 
and in my practice amongst my other clients I have had an 
exceptionally small number of cases of Laminitis and brain 
disease. In the few cases of Laminitis that I have had, not 
one has shown any of the other symptoms I have described. 

[We trust that an examination will be made of the “mouldy” 
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maize, if any remains. At different times, in the countries in 
which this grain is cultivated, when it has been attacked by the 
Ustilago maidis, animals fed on it, and even people who have 
consumed it as food, have suffered severely. Deleterious effects 
have also been produced experimentally by “smutty” maize. 
The Pellagra, a human disease observed in some parts of Italy, 
has been ascribed to the use of unhealthy maize.] 


AZOTURIA AND HYSTERIA. 


BY A. E, MACGILLIVRAY, V.S., BANFF. 


I WAS much interested in Mr. Macallum’s communication and 
the Editorial addenda, in the Veterinary Fournal for October, 
as to a supposed case of Hysteria in a chestnut mare. 

After reading Mr. Macallum’s description of the case, it 
occurred to me that it looked remarkably like an attack of the 
Azoturia of Professor Williams, the Auzodtic Hamaturia of 
Professor Gamgee, and the Schwarze Harnwinde of German 
writers. On the other hand, Mr. Haycock and one or two other 
veterinary writers refer to this same A zoturia as being Hysteria ; 
while the late Professor Dick used to tell us in his lectures that 
it was neither more nor less than strain of the psoz muscles! 

Be this as it may, however, it is plain that Mr. Macallum’s 
case presented most of the symptoms found in Azoturia, including 
the extremely necessary fact of the animal having been standing 
in the stable for five days. In nearly all the recorded cases of 
Azoturia there has been a period of precursory idleness, and 
the attacks occurred shortly after being put to work or exercise. 
This was precisely what took place in Mr. Macallum’s case, 
and the other symptoms present were equally applicable to 
Azoturia. 

In Mr. Macallum’s case there is an entire absence of the 
usual /oca/ symptoms seen in cases of Hysteria; as also of the 
spasmodic twitchings, and at other times rigidity, of muscular 
tissue which generally accompany true Hysteria. 

As mentioned in the editorial remarks on the case, Nympho- 
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mania and Hysteria are often concomitant; in fact, I have 
sometimes thought that the Hysteria was the result of the 
Nymphomania. About four years ago, I remember being re- 
quested to look at a cow belonging to a famed local cow-leech, 
who thought the animal was “foundered.” It was Hysteria. 
In this case there was considerable muscular rigidity, especially 
in the hind-quarters and neck; there were also spasmodic 
twitchings about the lips and eyelids. Just as I began to 
examine the cow, the approach of another cow caused her to 
become greatly excited; and on getting out of the way and 
standing behind her, I noticed that the external organs of 
generation were puffed out and very moist-looking ; in fact, there 
was every appearance of estrum. Without any more thought 
on the matter, I at once advised the owner to put his cow to 
the bull, and afterwards gave her a saline purge. She was 
served twice that evening, got a pretty strong purge, and I heard 
no more word of her. 

In this case the hysteric symptoms were evidently the result 
of the cestral excitement (or Nymphomania); and if the venereal 
appetite had not been satisfied, there is no saying where the 
hysteric affection might have ended. 

In the cases of Azoturia which have come under my notice, 
the general symptoms have been very similar to those in Mr. 
Macallum’s case, with the additional abnormal state of the 
urine so characteristic of this affection. Mr. Macallum, unfor- 
tunately, makes no mention of the state of the urine in his case. 
In Azoturia the urine is generally, but not invariably, of a deep 
coffee colour, and deposits a heavy sediment. 

There is a very handsome light-chestnut harness mare near 
this place, which has had three attacks of Azoturia: two of 
them within the last ten months, and one about four years ago. 
In the first and second attacks, the urine was of a deep coffee 
colour; but in the last and severest attack, it was somewhat 
cream-coloured and very turbid. The mare has never thoroughly 
recovered from the last attack, and is still rather lame on a 
hind leg. In each of these three instances, the mare was 
attacked within half-a-mile after leaving her stable in the 
morning; there was dropping of the hind-quarters, excessive 
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trembling, profuse sweating, heaving at the flanks, and in the 
last attack, within twelve hours, entire loss of ability to stand. 
These circumstances and symptoms are all analogous to those 
detailed by Mr. Macallum ; and my treatment was, with a slight 
exception, nearly similar to that adopted by him. 

I recollect, about three years ago, a grey cob mare being 
attacked with Azoturia on a Monday morning, after going ata 
smart trot forabout a mile out. She was seized so very badly and 
suddenly, that it took the person who was riding her fully an 
hour and a-half before he could get her over the same mile back 
again to her own stable. She recovered, and was fit for work 
within a week. But, about a year and a-half after, she had 
another attack at a place some considerable distance from this ; 
I went to see her the day following the attack, but before I 
arrived she was dead. I made a fost-mortem examination, for 
the owner's satisfaction, and found general congestion pervading 
the whole system ; blood very dark in colour and clotted in both 
sides of heart; the kidneys very much congested; and there 
was a good deal of very grumous urine in the bladder, of a 
pretty high colour. 

From what I have seen of the malady (Azoturia), I consider 
that Professor Gamgee’s designation of Ensodtic Hamaturia is 
quite a misnomer, as I have never been able to discover any 
trace of blood in even the highest-coloured urine discharged by 
patients labouring under this disease. A good description of 
the affection will be found in Professor Williams’ recently pub- 
lished Veterinary Medicine. 

Azoturia is a dietetic disease; while Hysteria is a nervous 
affection. Azoturia depends on a faulty state of the assimilative 
and excretory organs, or an overcharging of the same, and con- 
sequent overloading of the circulatory system, and is found in 
full-bodied and high-conditioned subjects. Hysteria depends 
on disease or unnatural excitement in some part of the genera- 
tive organs, and takes place irrespective of condition. In fine, 
although certain symptoms may be common to both diseases, 
there are sufficient peculiarities restricted to each to lead us to 
a correct diagnosis. 
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VETERINARY PRACTICE IN INDIA. 


BY STAFF VETERINARY SURGEON J. COLLINS, LATE INSPECTING 
VETERINARY SURGEON, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


(Continued from page 333-) 


THE sooner the patient is attended to the better, for every 
moment is of importance, and the Hernia will not reduce 
itself. 

The horse should be cast, turned on its back, and secured as 
if for castration; care being taken to raise the hind parts well 
with short litter, so as to throw the abdominal viscera well 
forward from the pelvis. 

In an early case, if the constriction is not too great, or the 
incarcerated intestine not much distended, the operator can 
often succeed in reducing the Hernia by patient manipulation. 
In all cases the attempt should be made. To effect this, a firm 
grasp must be taken immediately above the testicle of the 
affected side with one hand, the other hand seizes the cord 
immediately above this again, and so on, hand over hand, so 
as to force the distention upwards in the axis of the canal, an 
assistant at the same time applying a little pressure at the sides. 
The operator in these cases must not hesitate to use a certain 
amount of force—half measures are of no use; a strong pair of 
thumbs are requisite, and the pressure must be firm and per- 
sistent. It may take ten minutes or so, when the distention of 
the inguinal canal is felt suddenly to collapse, and the testicle 
and cord at once resume their normal flaccid condition, as on 
the other side. 

This is the most favourable operation for the reduction of 
Hernia, if successful. The horse is at once relieved from pain, 
the Hernia will not recur at that time, at all events, and he can 
resume his work. A piece of tape, or a handkerchief, is some- 
times tied moderately tight immediately above the testicle, and 
left on for a few hours, but there is no absolute necessity for 
this. 

By pressure, the intestine, with its imprisoned gases, acts as 
a pneumatic dilator to the internal ring ; and when once the air 
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is forced through the constriction, the “gut” readily follows. 
There is little danger of a lesion; for the tunica vaginalis reflexa, 
which encloses the intestine, is very strong, dense, and fibrous, 
and little disposed to give way; whilst the “gut” itself is not 
likely to suffer, if not actually pinched and its walls bruised and 
crushed by any hard substance. 

The writer cannot help thinking that an instrument in the 
form of padded clams, worked by a screw, might be invented, 
so as to materially aid the operator in these cases ; for to one 
unaccustomed to manual labour, the thumbs soon become 
cramped and powerless, as considerable force is requisite. 

As an illustration, the writer recalls a case in which he cer- 
tainly would have used the knife, the taxis having failed, had 
not a farrier major been present, whose powerful thumbs suc- 
ceeded in reducing the Hernia. 

The danger to be apprehended in using a clam is, that fearing 
lest, when applying it, a portion of the wall of the intestine 
might be included in its grasp; although this accident would 
be highly improbable, from the rotundity and elasticity of the 
viscus. 

Another method for its reduction is to forcibly withdraw the 
“gut” from the inguinal canal, by introducing the arm fer 
rectum. The writer confesses that he never once succeeded in 
this way ; but he is credibly informed that it can and has often 
been so reduced, though great force, almost violence, is necessary. 
A handful of intestine is forcibly grasped, and the mass pulled 
bodily away from the flank of the affected side, and yet favour- 
able results ensue. 

Should these methods prove ineffectual, the only resource left 
is the knife. The operator proceeds as if for castration, and cuts 
down to the last covering, the tunica reflexa. He had better strip 
this down clean to the cord, as if going to perform the covered 
operation ; which operation, in fact, usually concludes the busi- 
ness, but not necessarily, for he will find it much easier to do 
this before than after opening the scrotal sac. The strangulated 
intestine can usually be seen as a dark-coloured mass through 
the distended and semi-transparent tunica reflexa, in front of the 
testicle and cord. This, the last tunic, is now cut through, care, 
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of course, being taken not to wound the “gut.” The testicle 
escapes, and the strangulated intestine is exposed ; this is of a 
dark colour, sometimes nearly black, and more or less inflated. 

An attempt may be made to return the Hernia by means of the 
taxis; but there is little chance of doing this, if it could not be 
done previously, when the operator had the collateral aid and 
support of the dense tunica reflexa, which, now being opened, 
becomes useless for the purpose. If it can be so reduced, well and 
good. It is better, however, to proceed at once to open the internal 
ring with the knife. An assistant holds the testicle back ; the 
operator takes the “gut” in his right hand, and, without using 
any force, keeps it straight ; he now passes the forefinger of his 
left hand in front of it, down to the internal ring. This is much 
easier to describe than to perform ; for the space is so cramped and 
confined, the folds of the intestines, moist with blood and serum, 
so much in the way and so slippery, that patience and per- 
severance are necessary. Still, with ordinary dexterity and 
manipulation, there is no great difficulty. On reaching the 
ring, it will be found to barely admit the tip of the finger. The 
ring itself will feel hard, tight, and tendinous. An attempt at 
forcible dilatation causes great pain and violent struggles, and 
does no good. An assistant now holds the “gut” back; the 
operator passes down a concealed bistoury, guided by the palm 
and forefinger of the left hand, which now acts as a director ; 
its point is passed through the ring in place of the tip of the 
finger, care being taken that it is well in front of the “gut,” 
though there is no difficulty in this, if the knife is passed as 
directed ; the blade is then sprung, directing it forwards and out- 
wards towards the flank. No cutting on the part of the operator 
is required ; for the constriction is so great, that the blade makes 
a way for itself. Having done this, the knife is withdrawn. 
It will now be found that one or two fingers can enter the ring ; 
but no dilatation should be attempted, for the part where the 
incision has been made is apt to tear. The gut is taken in both 
hands, and firmly but gently pressed up. Presently the welcome 
gurgling noise is heard, due to the imprisoned air rushing 
through the stricture, and the intestine disappears. 

The great object to be achieved in this operation is to make 
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an opening of only such a width as will allow the “gut” to pass 
through ; for if no larger, the intestine is retained in the ab- 
dominal cavity, and the Hernia will not recur. If, on the other 
hand, the opening is too great and the “gut” again descends, no 
power will keep it up; the clam may be placed on as high as 
possible, yet it will not retain the intestine in the abdomen. 

On this point those veterinary authors are mistaken, who 
assert that the covered operation must, as a matter of positive 
necessity, be at once performed, so as to keep up the intestine ; 
but it need not on this account be performed at all, and in the 
majority of cases it is unnecessary. All the covered operation 
can do is keeping the intestine in the inguinal canal, should it 
redescend through the ring. 

Castration, of course, eventually prevents a recurrence, simply 
because in the gelding the canal and ring contract, and become 
to a great extent obliterated; but that is the remote, not the 
immediate effect. So that whether the operation is performed or 
not must depend upon circumstances. If the operation has gone 
on well, and the inner ring has not been much enlarged, it is 
optional ; in the case of stud horses it is obviously desirable not to 
performit. As a rule, it does not again descend. The veterinary 
surgeon usually, however, decides upon performing the covered 
operation, so as to prevent the accident recurring at a remote 
period; but principally to keep the intestine at all hazards 
under cover and out of sight, should it again protrude, when 
the case must then take its chance,—usually a very poor one. 

The after-treatment is simple enough. The horse should be 
kept on his back for a time, and ice-cold water squeezed from 
a sponge over the flank and groin. When allowed to rise, he 
should be made to stand with his hind feet well raised on short 
litter, and his head kept tied up for a few days. 

The success of the operation depends in a great measure on 
its being undertaken as early as possible. In a case of many 
hours’ duration, the result is usually fatal, though not always so. 
The writer remembers an instance in which the horse had been 
in great pain for upwards of twelve hours, and on opening the 
scrotum the intestine was found to be quite black; yet the 
‘animal recovered perfectly. 
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It may be said, and with truth, that there is less chance of a 
recovery after using the knife, if, as is recommended, the taxis is 
forcibly employed, and the intestine thus subjected to rough 
handling previously, in an attempt so to reduce it. But there is 
this to be said, on the other hand, for the taxis, that it often 
succeeds; and if so, there are no unfavourable results, and the 
horse is almost immediately fit for work. So that it is good 
practice to attempt it, particularly in an early stage. 

The operator is fortunate if he can save three out of five 
patients after using the knife. The most fatal mistake he can 
make is indecision. ; 

The mortality from Strangulated Hernia amongst the stallions 
of the Bombay army reached, in some years, nearly one per cent. 
The loss to the army from this cause exceeded considerably the 
subsequent losses from castration. And it is probable that, in 
the absence of a veterinary surgeon, many horses so affected were 
returned as having died from “Inflammation of the Bowels.” 

When operating for Strangulated Hernia, care should be 
taken that the proper kind of knife is employed. The ordinary 
probe-pointed bistoury is useless and dangerous—that is, one 
made to close like a clasp knife—for it is necessary, when intro- 
ducing it, to press backwards, and this cannot be done if the 
knife closes. Again, it is necessary that the blade should be 
concealed, otherwise the intestine may be wounded. The ordi- 
nary concealed bistoury furnished by government to veterinary 
surgeons in India answers pretty well; but an improvement 
might be made by lengthening the sheath two or three inches 
beyond what is usually found. The blade and sheath should 
be six inches in length, and slightly curved. It would also be 
an improvement if the cutting portion were only one inch in 
length from the point, instead of the whole being sharp, as is 
now the case; as only a small cutting edge at the point is 
requisite, and an additional exposed edge uncovered might do 
harm by wounding the “gut.” It should be remembered that 
the space is very confined ; the fingers are also apt to become 
cramped, and the knife to slip. Veterinary surgeons serving in 
India should always have a concealed bistoury at hand, as it 
may be wanted at any moment. 
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As all stallion troopers are now castrated on joining the 
regular corps, practitioners will not meet with so many cases 
as formerly; but still entire horses, as chargers, race-horses, 
etc., often of great value, as well as country-bred horses and 
ponies, are common ; there are also the horses of many irregular 
regiments. 

The writings of veterinary authors on this subject are de- 
fective. A simple, straightforward account of the affection, as 
usually met with, is wanting ; and its characteristic symptoms 
are often entirely omitted. They are generally too discursive, 
overlaid with collateral and extraneous matter, and too great 
prominence given to out-of-the-way and exceptional complica- 
tions, which, after all, the practitioner will probably never meet 
with, and which only tend to bewilder the student. 

Although the Veterinary Department in India has of late years 
been greatly increased, yet veterinary surgeons are usually 
hundreds of miles apart, and left to their own resources. Young 
men proceeding to that country have had no opportunity of 
seeing the disease before they join, and they may be brought 
face to face with it on arrival—as likely as not on the line 
of march, and in the middle of the night. They should, there- 
fore, be able to recognize it without any difficulty, and be pre- 
pared to act at once, and with confidence. 








INDIGESTION. 
BY “FIVE POINTS.” 


I HAVE seen a great many cases of indigestion in the horse, and 
have made not a few Jost-mortem examinations, but such an one 
as I am about to describe briefly, I have no direct recollection of. 
On the 5th of May last, I was requested to visit a mare, said to 
be very ill, the property of a master of hounds, who resides about 
a dozen miles from my residence. The symptoms on my arrival 
were as follows: Tympanitis, obstinate constipation, retention 
of urine, pulse 80, and the respiration much accelerated, with 
other symptoms which are certain attendants upon these, such as 
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pain, etc. I was informed that the remedies usually employed 
in this stable had been tried without any beneficial result. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the abdomen, owing to so much gas 
having been formed, my first anxiety was to neutralize it, if pos- 
sible, and to administer such remedies as I believed would cause 
purgation. Constant attention on the part of the groom, as well 
as the owner, was manifested during the day and night. The 
following day I attended again, but to find the mare more swollen 
than on the previous day. I was asked to remain with her as 
long as it was considered necessary, which I consented to do. 
Everything in the shape of chemical agents calculated to neu- 
tralize the gas, together with diffusible stimulants, were adminis- 
tered, but with signal failure. In the course of the day I was 
interrogated frequently as to the precise nature of the affection, 
and I could but state my belief that the liver was both func- 
tionally and structurally deranged,—that the vital powers had 
ceased to exist,—that chemical laws were in force, and that in 
consequence of the stomach and intestines being, as I believed, 
so distended, it was impossible for the remedies administered by 
the mouth or the rectum to produce any effect. 

The mare did not—because instinct taught her otherwise—lie 
down. 

This state of things continued till between six and seven o'clock 
p.m. on the 6th, when I found the muscles of the body twitching ; 
she walked round her box, thrust her head against the wall, her 
eyes became glassy, and the breathing was more hurried ; she 
then fell down, got up immediately, took some more turns round 
the box, fell a second time, struggled for a few seconds, and died. 
The following morning I went to the place to examine the 
carcase. 

The whole of the intestines were inflated just as urinary 
bladders are inflated by the butcher before hanging up to dry. 
If any person will take the trouble to imagine for a moment that, 
say, a hundred bladders of various sizes are tied together, he will 
not form a very inaccurate idea of what presented itself in this 
case. Everything which had been poured into the stomach 
remained there. The liver was softened “like a rotten pear.” 
The heart and large blood-vessels were crammed with coagula 
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on every side. The lungs were healthy, but the kidneys soft- 
ened, 

This animal had been a delicate feeder, though she was supposed 
to be sound, 

How many such do we know of? 


EXTENSION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 
BY A. J. OWLES, STAFF VETERINARY SURGEON, ALDERSHOT. 


I BEG to direct attention to one cause which, probably, contri- 
butes as much as, if not more than, any other to the spread of 
Foot-and-Mouth disease in this country. 

This, stated briefly, is as follows :—Cattle and sheep arrive 
here from infected countries, which may, and probably have 
been, associated up to the moment of embarkation with others 
of their kind that were suffering from the disease in an ad- 
vanced stage. I have been told by a person who recently 
witnessed the process, that animals so affected are removed at 
the time of embarkation, and the remainder of thé flock or herd 
is placed on board ship, and dispatched for England; and 
although they will probably pass the inspector at our ports, it 
is almost certain that a number have the disease in its undeve- 
loped stage, and only require a sufficient time on arrival here to 
develop it. The inspection of the animals before they are 
shipped for England appears to have for its sole object the 
removal of the evidence of the disease among them, by taking 
away such animals as would betray the secret, preparatory to 
sending on the others which have not yet arrived at the stage 
the inspector at the port of disembarkation, with his hurried 
examination, can detect. In fact, the inspection made before 
shipping the animals has for its object the removal of those only 
which are manifestly diseased, and allowing the others to pass 
(though many of the latter may be “hatching” the disease), in 
the hope that the incubation will not be completed before the 
creatures have passed the inspector here. It is evident that 
such a process is far more dangerous to this country than if no 
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inspection at all was made of the animals before placing them 
on board ship. An international law is required. One diseased 
animal should disqualify all that have associated with it for 
transport, until a proper period of quarantine had been passed ; 
failing to obtain this, no animals should be admitted alive from 
infected districts, or if admitted, they should be placed in quar- 
antine here for such a time as would render it safe to allow them 
to enter the English markets. 





THE DIFFERENTIATION IN THE CHARACTERS 
AND SYMPTOMS OF GASTRO-INTESTINAL 
AFFECTIONS. 


BY THOMAS WALLEY, PRINCIPAL OF THE EDINBURGH 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


(Continued from page 357.) 


Diagnostic Symptoms of Torsion and Mesenteric Herniation— 
In this matter I have been somewhat anticipated by Mr. Elam, in 
the short paper he read at your last meeting, and the manuscript 
of which he has since been kind enough to place at my disposal. 
I have already stated that the symptoms will materially differ in 
the different forms of Torsion and Herniation. One symptom, 
however, is often diagnostic, viz., the distension of the occluded 
knuckle of intestine with gas, as detected by manipulation fer 
rectum. The site of the resilient tumour so produced will de- 
pend upon the part of the intestine involved ; if it is the ileum, 
it may be located in either of the posterior abdominal regions ; 
if it is the left course of the colon, which has been thrown 
obliquely across the abdominal cavity, it will be found in the 
opposite iliac region; and if the right course, then vice versd. 
If it is situated in the hypogastric region, the tumour is more 
easily manipulated. But wherever the tumour is located, its 
resilient character is sufficient to distinguish it. Thus, if a 
knuckle of intestine is presented to the hand, gentle pressure 
simply causes it to recede bodily if it is strangulated or twisted, 
but it immediately returns to its original position without any 
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diminution of size or alteration in shape. The fundus of the 
tumour, too, is nearly always presented towards the pelvis ; this 
fact does away with the possibility of confounding the tumour 
with a distended bladder, for which, however, I have seen it 
mistaken. Ifa knuckle of intestine is simply surcharged with 
gas, and not strangulated or twisted, the gas can always be 
displaced by the application of gentle pressure, and it , returns 
again in a few seconds. 

In some cases the rectum feels as though drawn downwards, 
and the anus distinctly forwards and inwards. Slight clevation 
of the rectal temperature, the non-retention of enemata, the 
comparatively pale mucous membranes, and the non-activity of 
counter-irritants, are other confirmatory symptoms. The modes 
in which pain is evinced in these cases are very various, In 
some cases a tendency to backing, plaiting the hind legs, and 
leaning the hind quarters upon prominent objects, and cringing 
are shown. This is notably the case in “gut-tie” in cattle, 
where we have also the tense vas deferens to guide us. 

In other cases, again, the animal sits on his haunches, or 
kneels. I have seen one horse try to stand on his head, while 
others I have seen throw themselves violently backwards, smash- 





ing the door of the loose box into pieces, and rolling all in a 
heap into the yard ; and in one case the jaw was firmly closed, 
and though the animal suffered unremitting and intense agony, 
it nevertheless neighed when its companions were brought into 
the stable. In the majority of cases the pulse is rather soft than 
otherwise, and shows a tendency to run down; the countenance 
is frequently Hippocratic, and the pupils dilated. 

Dilatation of the bowel may be continuous and interrupted. 
Continuous or diffuse dilatation is seen more or less in all old 
animals, which have been fed on large quantities of innutritious 
food, or to which large and repeated doses of purgatives have 
been given, and results from muscular atony or paralysis; it 
also occurs as the result of fatty degeneration from previous 
disease. 

The zxterrupted form is seldom seen. I have one specimen 
(the large intestine of a dog), in which there is a series of dila- 
tations, without any intervening constriction. The most com- 
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mon form of dilatation is seen in the dog, as the result of 
temporary or permanent obliteration of the intestinal canal, the 
portion of the bowel anterior to the obstructed point forming a 
large sac, in which is usually found lodged a heterogeneous mass 
of bones, hair, straw, hay, wool, etc., while the more fluid portion 
of the food finds its way past the dilatation and accompanying 
stricture, and is expelled fer anum. Two specimens of this I 
exhibit: the one is the result of simple Stricture, and contains 
the ejecta; the other is emptied of its contents, and is the result 
of Cancer. In both these cases the dilatation measures about 
seven inches by eight. 

Dilatation of the intestine in the dog can be diagnosed by the 
fickle appetite, gradual emaciation, and non-passage of any 
or only small quantities (and that fluid) of feces which attend 
it; and, still further, by external manipulation, and the local- 
ized pain on pressure. 

Stricture is caused by contraction in the cicatrization of ulcers 
or of accidental wounds, by thickening (and consequent diminu- 
tion of its calibre) of the intestine from interstitial inflammation, 
the formation of abscesses in its walls, or the contraction of peri- 
toneal adhesions. It is inevitably followed by dilatation, with 
its attendant symptoms, in the course of a short time. 


Edema of the Intestines. 


(Edema (mucous and sub-mucous cedema, may exist inde- 
pendently or coincidentally) is a far more common lesion than 
it is generally acknowledged to be. It may be serous or sero- 
sanguineous ; the symptoms of the former condition being less 
urgent, and its consequences less serious. 

Identical in every respect with the so-called “ Inflammatory 
(Edema” of the limbs, it is most frequently seen in horses, but 
is by no means an uncommon occurrence in other animals. It 
is a concomitant of many forms, especially effusive (Epizootic 
Cellulitis) and remitting Fever and of Purpura Hemorrhagica, 
and can usually be traced to the presence in the blood of diseased 
germs, or decomposing organic matter; or a superabundance of 
saline matter or water; to an upsetting in the balance of the 
constituents of the blood, or to diminished density, leading to 
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repellation and separation of its component parts. Its localiza- 
tion in the intestines is a mere accident, and is often determined 
by the presence in the enteric canal of irritable material ; though 
the precise influences which regulate the localization of the 
cedema are not well understood. Thus, in some seasons num- 
bers of horses will be found suffering from Colic as_ the result of 
over-ripe and over-luxuriant rye-grass; while in other seasons, 
with the grasses in a similar condition, we meet with an enzodty 
of so-called “Weed” assuming a variety of forms. The actual 
cause of the cedema, in either case, is patent, but the deter- 
mining causes of its localization are not so always. Much of 
the rye-grass of the present day, which is cut green for horses, 
is forced to an inordinate extent by the application of large 
quantities of nitrate of soda and ammonia and allied salts ; and 
if the season is such as to force the grass rapidly, and then to 
ripen it suddenly, the animal takes into its stomach an immense 
quantity of rye-grass seeds (abounding in phosphates) and indi- 
gestible woody-fibre. When the rye-grass is dried and harvested, 
most of the seeds are shaken out, and consequently do not give 
rise to the same results. The first case which came under my 
notice, and which led me to the conclusion that cedema of the 
intestines might, and does occur as a separate and distinct lesion, 
happened in my practice in Wales, in the year 1864, in a cart 
colt feeding on luxuriant clover. Since that time I have seen a 
number of well-marked cases, some in horses feeding on Indian 
corn, others on rye-grass, etc. 

The symptoms of the serous form closely resemble those of 
sub-acute indigestion, animals living sometimes two or three 
days. The best diagnostic signs are a lowering of the rectal 
temperature, and, in some instances, thickening of the rectal 
mucous membrane, distinctly felt by exploration ; in all there is 
thickening of the colon, as detected by manipulation through 
the coat of the rectum, with great inability to bear venesection. 
The symptoms of the sero-sanguéneous form are more intense,” 
and resemble those of Enteritis ; the difference, in fact, often not 
being apparent until after death. On fost-mortem examinations 


* I have seen one or two cases accompanied by purpuric symptoms in the skin and 
cedema of the vulva and vagina. 
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in either form, the intestinal coats are extensively thickened—in 
some instances from three-fourths of an inch to an inch, and 
frequently the membrane is found to be fissured from the 
pressure of the serum. In the serous cedema, the intestine is 
pale, and its contents of the natural colour; in the sero-san- 
guineous, the thickened intestine is of a reddish colour, as are 
also its contents, from the dissolving out of hematine from the 
red cells or from the rupture of small blood-vessels. In the 
latter case, clots of blood, more or less large, will be found mixed 
with the egesta; the superficial lymphatics are enormously dis- 
tended, and the lymphatic and mesenteric glands enlarged, 
from infiltration of serum. The external coat of the intestine is 
pale in the serous form, and of a dark hue, from the presence of 
the discoloured fluid in the interior of the cavity, in the sero-san- 
guineous form. 


Fistula of the Stomach and Intestines. 


Fistulz seldom occur except as the result of traumatic causes 
or the formation of an abscess, with adhesion of its walls to one 
of the intestines or stomach, and evacuation of its contents into 
their interior. In females we may have Recto-Ovarian, Recto- 
Uterine, or Recto-Vaginal Fistula as the result of injuries re- 
ceived in parturition. In either sex, Vesico-Rectal Fistula may 
exist. The most remarkable case of Recto-Uterine Fistula with 
which I am acquainted is the one recorded by Mr. Kettle, in the 
Veterinarian, and which occurred in the practice of Mr. Walters, 
of Newport. Of Gastric Fistula, a very interesting case was 
brought under my notice in the practice of Mr. Lawson, of 
Manchester, wherein a thick piece of iron had travelled from the 
rumen or reticulum of a cow along the floor of the chest, and 
finally gained an exit between the fore legs. Attempts to arrest 
the discharge (which consisted of semi-fluid vegetable matter 
from the rumen) were always unsuccessful, except temporarily. 
Of intestinal Fistula, I saw an excellent case, when a pupil 
with Mr. Kettle, in a yearling colt; it resulted from strangulated 
umbilical Hernia. The cow to which I have referred was not 
inconvenienced, but the colt suffered from chronic Muco-en- 
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teritis, gradually became emaciated, and after the lapse of two 
or three months died. 


Ulceration of the Stomach and Intestines. 


Ulceration is a frequent result of organic disease of the di- 
gestive organs. It may be superficial, i.e., seated only in the 
mucous coat, or not extending beyond the submucous tissue ; 
deep-seated, or involving the whole of the coats in the destructive 
process. It is traumatic, when produced by the ingestion of hard 
foreign substances ; the pillars of the rumen and the surface of 
the rugz of the other stomachs and of the intestines being usually 
the seat of this form, it is often localised in the rectum; it is 
symptomatic when resulting from blood diseases giving rise to 
extravasations and hyperemic circles ; the blood being impure, 
leading to degeneration and ulceration. Symptomatic ulceration 
follows the eruption of vesicles in Eczema, Rinderpest, Typhoid, 
and other zymotic diseases, vicarious ulcerative processes being 
seen in the glands under similar circumstances. This kind of 
ulceration is usually localised in the pylorus of the stomach, in the 
duodenum and in the ileum. Verminous ulceration is the result of 
irritation of worms, particularly strongyli, and is usually seated 
in the stomach of the horse, and in the cecum and colon in this 
and other animals. 

Tuberculous and Cancerous Ulceration is situated in the stomach 
and ileum, the former, from the ulceration extending in a circular 
direction, often leading to stricture. Toxicological ulceration from 
the irritation of corrosive irritant poisons. The situation of this 
in acute poisoning is the small intestines and the true stomach; 
in chronic poisoning, the pouches of the rumen, reticulum, and 
czcum are involved. Whatever may be the cause of ulceration, 
Nature does all in her power to preserve the integrity of the intes- 
tine or stomach, desperate attempts sometimes being made in this 
direction ; but occasionally they end in failure, perforation of 
the intestines being the result, as seen in the rectum of the dog 
(forwarded to me by Mr. Hadfield) which I have in my pos- 
session. When perforation takes place, the ingesta passes through 
the orifices into the abdominal cavity, setting up Peritonitis, 
which, in nearly every case, ends fatally. Ulceration of the 
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stomach and intestines, without perforation, gives rise to fickle 
or voracious appetite, great emaciation, tucked-up abdomen, 
tight skin, chronic eruptive skin disease, the hair standing erect 
on the slightest exposure to cold or a cold shower of rain. There 
is great irritability of the bowels, rendering the exhibition of even 
mild aperients dangerous, and giving rise to diarrhoea which 
may be feetid, dark in colour, and intermixed with broken-up 
bowel or gastric structures, intermittent colicky pains, and in the 
dog and pig vomition, the vomit being often dark in colour and 
foetid. There is likewise pain on pressure in the epigastric region, 
and in all animals injection, more or less marked, of the visible 
mucous membranes ; with pinched countenance. The dog, too, 
will lie on his sternum, and endeavour to bring the skin over the 
region of the stomach in contact with some cold substance. 


Gastritis. 

Gastritis may be acute or sub-acute. While allowing that, more 
often than otherwise, Gastritis is complicated with Enteritis, I am 
far from agreeing with those who hold that the former condition 
never exists without the latter, and more especially so in reference 
to ruminants, carnivora and omnivora; numerous cases in these 
animals, and occasionally also in the horse, in which the stomach 
or stomachs were alone involved, having come under my notice. 
Doubtless, the great cause of Gastritis is the ingestion of irritant 
poisonous material—vegetable, animal, or otherwise—but a very 
frequent cause is acute indigestion. Traumatic causes—especially 
in cattle—and external violence, must likewise be taken into 
account, as also the irritation often produced by worms. In 
cattle, Gastritis, according to the compartment of the stomach 
affected, is variously denominated “ Rumenitis,” “ Omasitis,” or 
“ Abomasitis.” In all animals there are many symptoms in 
common; we have especially great thirst, intensely injected 
mucous membranes, febrile excitement, pain on pressure, and 
gastralgia, particularly after the introduction of irritant medicines. 
In the dog, pig, and cat, we have vomition; in cattle, grunting, 
gnashing of teeth, tympany, moaning, the head put quietly back to 
the side, and the animal lying on the side opposite to the affected 
stomach. The bowels are constipated, obstinately in the case of 
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Omasitis, the scybalz of feces being hard and covered with bloody 
mucus, and attempts at expulsion are always accompanied by 
considerable straining. In Abomasitis, on the contrary, Diarrhoea 
replaces Constipation, and in all animals, when Muco-Enteritis 
accompanies Gastritis, Diarrhoea is the worst symptom to com- 
bat: it'is always accompanied by extreme thirst and abdominal 
pain. In calves and lambs, sub-acute Gastritis, from the pecu- 
liarity of the discharges, is spoken of as “ White Scour,” “Ger,” 
“White Skit,” etc. 
Peritonitis. 

Inflammation of the peritoneum, it has been asserted, seldom 
or ever happens except traumatically. This is a great mistake. 
Verminous and symptomatic Peritonitis are frequently seen ; as 
is also peritonitis as the result of perforation or rupture of the 
stomach, intestines, uterus, and bladder, and the passage of the 
contents of these organs into the peritoneal cavity. True 
idiopathic Peritonitis, and extension of inflammation from the 
intestines and the uterus, are by no means uncommon ; though 
without doubt the most frequent causes of peritonitis are 
traumatic—such as operations upon the abdomen, or organs in 
connection with it, (Castration, Rumenotomy, Czsarian opera- 
ation, “spaying,” introduction of trocar, etc.), and external 
injuries or blows—in cattle frequently received in transit by rail 
or sea. 

Peritonitis resulting from castration or other operations in 
connection with the peritoneum is, I need scarcely observe, more 
often than otherwise caused by injudicious feeding and exposure 
to bad weather, peculiarities of the atmosphere, the introduction 
of impure air during the performance of the operation, and an 
impure or depraved condition of the blood from disease. Cases 
of Peritonitis following castration by the caustic clams, I have 
traced on more than one occasion to extraordinary patentcy of 
the inguinal canal, thereby allowing the admission of an unusually 
large volume of air into the peritoneal cavity. 

The symptoms of peritonitis are, as a rule, characteristic ; 
though they may be very deceptive when the disease arises 
idiopathically. After castration, spaying, and rumenotomy, there 
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can be no possible mistake, as the local symptoms—gaping 
of the lips, and an unhealthy appearance of the wound, with a 
foetid, ichorous, sometimes bloody, discharge, inflammation and 
infiltration of the surrounding tissues, and pain on pressure— 
always assist in the diagnosis. 

Peritonitis is marked by a quick, hard, wiry, or irritable pulse; 
intensely injected (scarlet) mucous membranes; hurried and 
thoracic respiration, the nostrils being widely dilated ; a bright 
appearance of the eye, and dilatation of the pupil in the early 
periods, changing to dulness and drooping of the eyelids in the 
later stages. There is also exalted temperature; constant, 
wearing, abdominal pain ; the animal, if a horse, perambulating- 
the box, or lying very carefully, and rolling over on to his 
back ; looking behind to the abdomen with a wistful expression 
of countenance ; profuse perspiration, retention of faeces. Large 
enemata give rise to pain, and are not retained ; while, when in 
small quantity, they produce a soothing effect, and are not 
rejected. In addition, we have occasional shiverings: pain on 
external abdominal, or internal rectal pressure; and friction 
sound on auscultation; tympany may or may not be present, as 
also, in the dog and pig, vomition. 

Acute Idiopathic Peritonitis frequently terminates in Ascites, 
or adhesion. Traumatic and zymotic Peritonitis show a tendency 
to terminate in suppuration; though I have often seen diffuse 
idiopathic Peritonitis, in poultry and rooks, terminate in suppura- 
tion. Suppurative Peritonitis is, again, produced by injecting a 
small quantity of toxic pus into the cavity of the peritoneum. 


Enteritis. 


Into the causes of inflammation of the bowels I need scarcely 
enter. It is the sequel of many affections of the bowels, but 
except in a secondary form, I do not think it occurs so often as is 
generally thought—at least, not Acute Idiopathic Enteritis. As 
it generally comes under our notice, the mucous and muscular 
coats and the sub-mucous tissue are alone the seat of inflamma- 
tion, although we may, and do, have the peritoneum involved. 
As there is a material difference in the symptoms of Enteritis 
when attacking the small, to that which is seen when it is located 
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in the large intestines, I shall divide the disease into—1. £n- 
teritis of Small, and 2, of the Large Intestines. 

1. Enteritis attacking the small intestines is marked by a 
quick soft pulse, 70 to 80; breathing not much disturbed ; con- 
stipation very marked; mouth hot, the eyes natural, mucous 
membrane deep scarlet or red in colour; absence of perspiration ; 
constant pawing and lying down, with the head turned towards 
the hypochondriac region ; retention of enemata; refusal of food 
and often water; occasionally slight tympany ; no obstruction 
to the passage of the hand into the rectum, the mucous mem- 
brane of which is moist, and its temperature is not much 
increased, while no feces can be felt through its coats; there 
is no pain on pressure externally; and the animal sometimes 
looks lively, and takes notice of anything going on about it. 
Counter-irritants act freely. 

2. Enteritis of the large intestines is marked by the pulse being 
quick, full, and bounding, but compressible ; breathing hurried ; 
mucous membranes intensely injected ; eyes full and staring, or 
dull and heavy; pain violent, and continuous, often agonizing, 
and frequently delirious; perspiration profuse ; extremities cold; 
great care shown in recubation, the animal frequently walking 
round the box several times, and putting all four legs together 
before he lies down; when down, he groans and puts the head 
back to the flank with anxious expression of countenance, and 
rolls over on his back, staying there for a period of minutes, 
more or less prolonged. There is violent constipation; the 
rectum is hot and dry, tenderness being evinced on downward 
pressure through its coats, as also on pressure being applied 
externally ; enemata are not retained, or only for a short time ; 
counter-irritants produce little more than a rubefacient and 
irritant effect. When mortification sets in, the usual symptoms 
indicative of this pathological change are soon developed. 

Enteritis in the dog, ox, and sheep is not marked by such 
violent symptoms as in the horse; and although the pulse is 
quick, it is soft; prostration is marked; moaning, gnashing of 
teeth, and sinking of the eyes are also present in the ox ; and 
very frequently in the dog diarrhoea sets in, the discharges being 
of a dark colour and fcetid. 
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Verminous Enteritis —The symptoms (in the horse) of Enteritis 
produced by worms, are so marked as to enable anybody with 
a little experience to form a correct diagnosis after a very super- 
ficial examination. Concomitant circumstances are great aids, as 
age, young horses being most susceptible ; /oca/ity, as it is most 
frequent in wooded mountainous districts, or on retentive soils 
in wet seasons ; the condition, which is low, the coat being harsh 
and tightly adherent to the ribs; the abdomen may or may not 
be pendulous. If worms are present, or have been noticed in the 
feces, a great aid in the diagnosis is afforded. The more urgent 
and more immediate symptoms are less violent than in ordinary 
enteritis. The mucous membranes are intensely scarlet, and 
the bowels often relaxed. ' 

On one occasion, when I introduced my hand and arm into 
the rectum of a colt, it returned literally beplaistered with stron- 
gyles and oxyurides ; and this occurred on each re-introduction 
of the hand for four or five times. On fost-mortem, I found the 
large intestines crammed with a heterogeneous mass of worms. In 
connection with this subject, I have the pleasure of introducing 
to your notice a microscopical specimen of the young of the 
Strongylus tetracanthus, which I removed some two years ago 
from the characteristic tumours (or abodes) of these worms in 
the caecum and colon of a pony. At that time I described them 
to my class as the embryo of the S. ¢etracanthus, and adhered 
to that opinion, in spite of our greatest English helminthologist, 
Dr. Cobbold, having pronounced similar specimens to be 
Trichonema arcuata; and I observe that this authority has 
recently acknowledged the identity of these embryonic entozoa 
with the S. tetracanthus. 1 also exhibit specimens of a nema- 
tode worm closely resembling the S. ¢etracanthus, which I 
removed from the ceci of some chickens last spring, these 
creatures havirig been the cause of a verminous enzodty amongst 
a flock of poultry, though a number of young turkeys associated 
with them escaped the infection. 

The characters of Zymotic and Septic Enteritis I cannot, 
within the limits of such a paper as this, pretend to consider. 
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Rupture. 


Rupture of the intestines, stomach, and diaphragm is a lesion 
almost entirely confined to the horse. It may be simple, i.e., 
unaccompanied by organic disease, and confined to one only of 
the organs enumerated ; or it may be complicated, i.e. 1. with 
some organic lesion of the ruptured or other organ ; 2. by simul- 
taneous rupture taking place in two or more organs, or parts of the 
same organ, as the diaphragm and stomach, the diaphragm and 
heart, the stomach and intestines, and occasionally the diaphragm, 
stomach, and heart. Rupture of hollow organs may be again 
partial or complete; 7.e., the whole of the coats composing the or- 
gan may have given way, or only one or two of them, the mucous 
coat usually remaining intact for the longest period. Rupture of 
the diaphragm may be circumscribed or diffused, tendinous or 
muscular. 

The most common predisposing causes to rupture are atony 
of the coats of an organ, and consequently thinning and dilatation 
of its walls; and fatty degeneration as the result of previous 
disease. The immediate causes are violence, either in work or 
rolling in the agonies of abdominal pain, especially if the organs 
are tympanitic ; any sudden start, as an animal being frightened 
at night by a mouse, rat, or cat jumping into its face, or a sudden 
backward fall, as in an animal habitually falling asleép in the 
erect posture. Rupture of the diaphragm is most frequently 
produced by an animal tripping its foot or making a false step, 
and falling forwards, when heavily laden and its stomach full 
of food or water ; or in making violent efforts to leap, lift a load, 
or to rear. 

If rupture of any organ occurs during the progress of an 
affection accompanied by abdominal pain, the violence of the 
symptoms abate for a short time, but the diagnostic symptoms 
of the particular lesion soon make their appearance. 

If rupture of the stomach takes place when the animal is 
tympanitic, and the organ full of semi-fluid or fluid material, and 
as the result of a violent and heedless fall in the agony of pain, 
a sound is heard (by the onlooker) as of the bursting of a bladder, 
charged with water, when allowed to drop from a height. The 
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most reliable symptoms (independent of the.one just mentioned) 
of this lesion are the manifestation of intense agony and hurried 
breathing on the introduction of irritating agents into the 
stomach, and the stretching of the fore-legs forwards, with 
depression of the inferior thoracic region towards the earth. 
Vomition and sitting on the haunches are not diagnostic, 
except when taken with the symptoms above mentioned; they 
are simply concomitants. 

In rupture of the diaphragm during tympany, the pain is 
apparently relieved for a time; but very soon the uneasiness 
returns, the pulse becomes wavering and indistinct, the coun- 
tenance anxious, the breathing difficult, and this, with the cough 
which accompanies it, are characteristic, and simulate “broken 
wind”—in fact, so much so as to lead me to the conclusion that 
the phrenic nerve and the diaphragm are, primarily, more fre- 
quently at fault than the tenth nerve in “broken wind.” This 
may assist somewhat in the explanation of the phenomenon pro- 
duced by the exhibition of shot, etc., to “set” broken-winded 
horses. Inability to remain in the recumbent posture, except on 
an incline, is well marked. If the stomach is herniated, attempts 
at vomition may be present, and the heart will be displaced. 
Herniation of any of the abdominal organs will give rise to 
dullness on percussion and auscultation of the chest, with 
stertorous and extremely difficult breathing; at the same time 
the action of the intercostals and extraordinary muscles of 
respiration is well seen. If a portion of the ileum (containing 
fluid) is herniated, the fluctuating movement of its contents in 
the pre-pectoral region is at once detected. This symptom 
occurring in a horse with triple rupture of the stomach, colon, 
and diaphragm, and which I had placed under the care of two 
students—Messrs. Kidney and Fairclough—I was at first at a 
loss to explain, but I have since witnessed it myself, and was at 
once enabled to divine the cause of its production. 

In a circumscribed rupture of the diaphragm, with cicatriza- 
tion of its edges, an animal may live for a long period, suffering 
only at intervals from attacks of Colic, especially when submitted 
to, exertion with full stomach and intestines, or on descending a 
hill. Such a rupture may at any time become extended, and 
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give rise to sudden death; or this event may occur without 
any previous lesion, if the rupture is extensive. 

Of rupture of the intestines, 1 know no reliable diagnostic 
Symptoms, except the apparent temporary relief of which I 
have spoken, the subsequent agony, and sphacelitic indications. 
One symptom, however, is tolerably characteristic. I refer to 
the fact, that if by manipulation per rectum we discover that an 
impacted mass previously felt in the colon has suddenly dis- 
appeared or dispersed, we have good reason to suspect the 
occurrence of rupture. 





INOCULATION AS A PREVENTIVE OF PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA. at” 


BY H. A. BRADSHAW, M.R.C.V.S., PORTRUSH. 


REFERRING to this all-important measure in an Editorial article 
in the October number of the Veterinary Fournal, in which the 
writer deems it a favour if any evidence tending to elucidate 
the matter would be promulgated, I consequently consider it 
incumbent on me to furnish the few facts with which I am 
acquainted. 

Some years ago, while I was still an aspirant to Veterinary 
honours, not having then completed my pupilage, there occurred 
several outbreaks of Pleuro-pneumonia in various farms in the 
South of Ireland, the disease in most cases assuming such a 
virulent character as to exterminate many of the herds so 
attacked. During the progress of the malady, three adjoining 
farms (which I am now about to particularise and refer to as 
Nos. I, 2, and 3) became almost simultaneously the recipients of 
the contagion. Well, after a loss of a few of the bovine species, 
the proprietors of the farms 1 and 2 thought it only prudent to 
seek professional advice ; this they obtained from my preceptor, 
the substance of the advice consisting in having all affected 
animals destroyed, and all the unaffected ones on both farms 
inoculated. 

The latter part of the programme, namely, the inoculation, 
was put into my hands for execution, and I decided on carrying 
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it out to the best of my ability, I having always been a willing 
disciple, if not an enthusiast, in so far, at least, as Veterinary 
subjects were concerned. 

Therefore, all the healthy cattle on the above farms, numbering 
sixty-five and sixty-three respectively, were operated on in the 
usual way; with this exception, that instead of making the 
incision at the caudal tip, I selected the thick part, about seven 
or eight inches from the root. 

Into the superficial incision so made, a little of the pneumonic 
virus from a partially diseased Jung was introduced ; and to 
guard against the introduction of flies or dirt, as well as for 
other obvious reasons, the wound was secured by a fold of calico 
bandage. 

A general constitutional disturbance was noticeable in about 
ten to fourteen days—in some cases longer—after inoculation. 
This was manifested in the milch cows by a diminution in the 
lacteal secretion, and in all cases by febrile symptoms, local 
inflammation in the region of the wound, etc. 

The swelling was so great in a few cases as to require scarifica- 
tion, and two or three animals on farm No. I were minus their 
caudal appendages altogether ; while in No. 2 no such results, 
though these were comparatively trivial, ensued from the opera- 
tion. 

It was, however, gratifying to me to find that, after the effects 
of inoculation on these 128 beasts had subsided, not a single 
case of Pleuro-pneumonia could be discovered on either farm ; and 
thus far the outbreak was “ nipped in the bud,” so to.speak. 

These two examples contrast very favourably with the animals 
on No. 3 farm, which were zo? inoculated ; the result being that 
out of a total of forty-five or forty-six beasts, only three calves, 
which had resisted the ravages of the malady, were survivors. 

About that time, also, I had occasion to know that where 
Pleuro-pneumonia had made its appearance among the herds of 
a certain nobleman not far distant, the land steward was equally 
successful in preventing its spread by inoculation. 

While many such facts as these can be adduced from actual 
experience, it is not a little surprising to find that there are 
several members of the profession who, without giving the matter. 
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due consideration, prematurely refute the doctrine of inoculation 
as a preventive of Pleuro-pneumonia. Now as this or any other 
doctrine cannot justifiably be rejected without substantial proofs 
oftheir fallacy, I would say to my brother professionals: ‘Give 
us proofs that inoculation is not a preventive of Pleuro-pneumonia, 
otherwise we shall consider the doctrine as being fully estab- 


lished.” 





NOVEL SURGERY. 


On October 2nd, during a very sudden and severe gale which visited 
Chatham, an unlucky swallow was blown with great force against the 
front of the Royal Engineer mess-room, and fell through the area 
grating to a depth of twenty-five feet. It was brought to us immediately 
by the officer who observed the occurrence; but it appeared to be 
dead. After holding it for a few minutes in the warm hand it gave 
evidence of being yet alive, and in a short time it opened its eyes. 
We took it home, and placed it in a basket near the fire, with the 
intention of setting it free when quite recovered; but it was soon 
noticed that one of its legs was broken, and an examination discovered 
a simple fracture of the upper end of the femur. The poor little bird 
looked so interesting and bright, and was so wonderfully docile, that 
we could not bring ourselves to kill it. We therefore resolved to spare 
its life and mend its limb. But how was the latter to be accomplished ? 
The gum bottle was standing on the table; and adjusting the leg as 
carefully as possible, flexed and close to the body, we soaked it and 
the feathers in its neighbourhood with gum, and then plastered on a 
quantity of flour. The bird was wrapped in a handkerchief to keep it 
quiet until the gum dried ; and in the course of less than an hour, on 
being unwrapped, it was found that the limb was beautifully set and 
firmly fixed. The patient was taken out to the garden and laid on the 
ground, but it would not rise; so it was thrown gently into the air, 
when it dashed off in strong flight, and we saw it for some time skimming 
as gracefully and adroitly along in pursuit of its evening meal as if it 
had never been—in all probability the first of its species—submitted to 
a surgical operation. We trust that it will by this time have reached its 
winter home, whence it may return to us again in the spring to exhibit 
its repaired limb. 

~ Hitherto we have found broken legs in small birds very difficult to 
“set ;” after our experience of the gum and flour with the little Hirundo, 
we will not despair for the future. 
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Editorial. 
Is THE CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA OF CATTLE 


CONVEYED SOLELY BY THE BREATH OF THE 
LIVING ANIMAL, OR IN OTHER WAYS? 


Ir is on record that, a short time ago, a veterinary authority in this 
country gave it as his opinion, with regard to the ordinary investi- 
gation of disease as a matter of veterinary practice, that there was 
nothing more to be done. That opinion was given, we believe, to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. What was meant to be con- 
veyed by it we are at a loss to understand, for almost every day 
veterinary practitioners find themselves face to face with maladies 
which urgently require investigation into their nature, in order that a 
rational mode of curative treatment may be adopted, or efficacious pro- 
phylactic measures prescribed. 

One of these maladies is contagious Pleuro-pneumonia, a scourge 
which, though domiciled among us for some thirty-four years, we ap- 
pear as yet to know so little about, that the highest veterinary autho- 
rities the Privy Council can refer to are at variance with the best edu- 
cated and most thoroughly experienced practitioners in England, with 
regard to the manner in which it is extended. If anything could testify 
to the gross and culpable negligence with which the gravest questions in 
veterinary sanitary science have been treated in this country, it would 
be the occurrence of such a diversity of opinion after so many long 
years’ painful experience of this disease, and the consequent bewilder- 
ment of the public with regard to the evidence adduced by those 
whom they ought to rely upon for an opinion on a matter which might, 
and should have been settled at least a quarter of a century ago. 

We read in the Shrewsbury Fournal that, in consequence of the 
spread of this destructive pest in Cheshire, a letter was forwarded from 
the Local Authorities of Shropshire, the adjoining county, to the Home 
Secretary, complaining of the manner in which the offal from diseased 
animals was disposed of, and attributing the propagation of the con- 
tagion, on strong circumstantial evidence, to this cause ; suggesting, at 
the same time, that the carcases should be dressed and the offal buried 
on the spot where the animal is slaughtered. To this letter a reply is 
received from the Home Office, in which it is stated “that the highest 
veterinary authorities in this country concur in opinion that Pleuro- 
pneumonia is not propagated by the carcases of cattle that have died 
or been slaughtered in consequence of being afflicted with that disease, 
but only by direct exposure to the breath of the living affected animal.” 

This document appears-to have been laid before Mr. Litt, of Shrews- 
bury, certainly one of the most competent and experienced ‘members of 
the ‘Veterinary profession in England, who expresses his surprise at the 
opinion tendered by the Veterinary advisers of the Privy Council, and 
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thinks some mistake must have been made. Quoting the allusion to 
the malady being only extended by the living animal, he writes : 

“Jf this were the case, nothing would be simpler than to put an end 
to the disease. Unfortunately, however, it is not so, and the disease 
can be and is propagated in many other ways, both by the living 
affected. animal and by those which have been slaughtered or have died 
of the disease. 

**My experience of the contagious character of this disease, which 
has been very considerable both in various parts of this country and on 
the Continent, leads me to the following conclusions, viz.:— 

“gst. That it differs in no essential particulars from other conta- 
gious diseases. 

“ 2nd. That in this country it is propagated by contagion alone, 7.c., 
that it cannot spontaneously originate here. 

“‘ 3rd. That the contagious virus is given off from the diseased animal, 
not only through the medium of the breath, but by exhalations from 
the skin, and is also contained in the various excretions of the body, 
such as dung, urine, etc. 

“ 4th. That the contagious virus, or specific poison which is the 
medium of propagation, is capable of retaining its vitality for an in- 
definite time when deposited on inanimate matter, such as litter, the 
walls of buildings, etc. 

“sth. That the period of incubation or time necessary for the deve- 
lopment of the disease is of long duration, varying from three weeks 
to three months. In view of these opinions, which are the result of 
practical experience, and which I am quite prepared to substantiate if 
necessary, I would venture to submit that the present regulations in 
force are not effectual in preventing the spread of this disease ; and if 
I am correct in supposing that the local authority has power to make 
such regulations as may seem fit to them for the purpose of preventing 
the spread of contagious diseases, I would further humbly, and with all 
deference, submit to the Executive Committee the urgent necessity of 
making at once such regulations as should be effectual in stamping out 
Pleuro-pneumonia in this district.” 


This difference of opinion on such a serious matter seems to have 
staggered the Salop authorities, who had, doubtless, every reason to 
confide in Mr. Litt’s knowledge, and also had the circumstantial evi- 
dence still before them. Mr. Litt’s letter was, therefore, enclosed in 
another from them, again directing the attention of the Home Secretary 
to the subject, and in pointing out the remarkable and serious difference, 
requesting to have the benefit of the further consideration of the highest 
veterinary authorities. ‘To this an answer was received, to the effect 
that the Lords of the Council were advised by these authorities, “that 
no satisfactory evidence has been obtained of Pleuro-pneumonia being 
communicated otherwise than by she contact of living diseased animals 
with healthy animadls, and that their lordships are advised that this 
conclusion has been arrived at after extended observations and nume- 
rous experiments.” 
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Mr. Litt, being again referred to, replies: “ With reference to the 
contagious nature of Pleuro-pneumonia, I can only repeat that my 
experience leads me to the conclusion that the power of infecting 
healthy animals does not cease with the life of the diseased one. It 
is utterly unreasonable to suppose that the contagious virus loses its 
powers as soon as the animal in whose system it has become developed 
is dead. I consider that it is quite as necessary to prevent the removal 
of diseased carcases and the hawking about of hides, offal, etc., as it 
is to place restrictions on the living animal; and I do not think that 
any regulations which do not bear upon this point can be effectual in 
preventing the spread of the disease.” 

This opinion evidently settled the question so far as Shropshire is 
concerned ; for a proposition was brought before the Local Authority, 
to the effect that no carcases or offal of diseased cattle were to be 
allowed into the County, and every animal affected with the malady 
within the County was to be buried on the premises immediately after 
death, and in its skin, this being first slashed ; and every precaution was 
to be taken with regard to interment and disinfection. It was justly 
remarked that ‘this would be a protection to the agricultural popula- 
tion in the future, and might save them from expense. The utmost 
ap would be lost by it would be the value of the hide, #1 or 

2 ss.” 

There cannot be a doubt as to the wisdom and correctness of judg- 
ment of the Shropshire Authorities in dealing with this most important 
question, as the loss from the offal is a mere bagatelle, and not to be 
considered when compared with the damage that might be caused by 
these, if they are capable of transmitting the contagion. 

And now comes the question, Have we any reliable proof that this 
malady can on/y be spread by direct exposure to the breath of the living 
affected animal? We have not. The results of three or four experi- 
ments have been published, but they are utterly valueless, in so far as 
the question at issue is concerned. Those who are accustomed to 
experiment, know that even with very contagious maladies every animal 
exposed to the contagion will not receive it; and when we know that 
only from thirty-five to sixty-eight per cent, of healthy cattle become 
diseased when the contagion is introduced among them, we can easily 
understand the futility, or it may be danger, of attempting to arrive at 
conclusions from experiments on a very few animals. And without the 
greatest abundance of the most convincing proof, it would be scarcely 
less than a crime to maintain the doctrine promulgated by the veter- 
inary advisers of the Privy Council ; as if such a doctrine is false, and is 
acted upon, it would lead to the perpetuation and extension of the ma- 
lady, until every part of the world was infected, and the bovine population 
everywhere well nigh exterminated. For if the malady can only be ex- 
tended by the healthy animals inhaling the breath of the diseased, what 
need is there for cleansing and disinfection, or any other precautions 
beyond stopping the breath of the infected, or keeping the sound from 
the unsound? Steamboats and railway-trucks, having just disembarked 
a lot of lung-sick animals, would fill again with a load of healthy ones ; 
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and a farmer whose cattle sheds had been cleared of their occupants 
by the pest, would at once, and without any precautions, tenant them 
with fresh stock. 

But that such a doctrine is far from substantiated, there is abund- 
ance of evidence to prove. Again and again have animals been in- 
fected after being brought into stables which had been occupied by 
diseased ones ; and we are certain that the experience of every observ- 
ant veterinary surgeon who has had to contend with this malady, will 
bear out the assertion that the disease is spread in other ways than 
by the breath of the living diseased animal. Those who have given it 
their closest attention will, we are inclined to think, concur in the 
opinion furnished by Mr. Litt. 

Negative results are worthless in the presence of positive facts, and 
as we have said, these latter are to be found in abundance. We do 
not know of a veterinary authority in Europe, save and except the 
advisers of the Privy Council, who entertains the opinion that the 
disease can only be transmitted by the breath of the living animal ; and 
all sanitary measures are based on the fact that it can be otherwise 
conveyed. If we wish for what might be looked upon as a decided 
proof, let us take a country where the disease was unknown until in- 
troduced, and where there could be no chance of contamination except 
on the spot where this introduction took place. In 1858, a diseased 
cow was imported from England to Melbourne, Australia. There it 
was placed among stock on a farm, and these became affected. Steps 
were at once taken to stamp out the contagion ; all the cattle were 
destroyed, and the farm placed in quarantine. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this quarantine was not strictly maintained, and a man who owned 
several teams of working bullocks, which he employed in carrying on 
the roads, seeing the good grass in the infected paddocks, put his 
cattle into them during the night, and removed them at daybreak. 
They soon became diseased, and, as he shortly after sent them on a 
journey, they spread the malady in all directions as they went. Here 
was a case of infection without the breath of the living animals, as 
these had all been previously destroyed, and contamination could not 
have taken place elsewhere. 

The infecting agent of the disease does not perish with the death or 
removal of the sick, but has a vitality of its own, like the virus of every 
other infectious malady. Healthy cattle have been infected by lodging 
in stables which were occupied by diseased ones three and four months 
previously. Hay soiled by sick cattle is said to have induced the 
disease after a longer period; and pastures grazed upon three months 
before have contaminated healthy stock. The flesh of diseased animals 
has conveyed the pest, and inoculation with the virus has also pro- 
duced it. 

In the presence of these destructive contagious maladies, all fantastic 
notions and dangerous crotchets should be laid aside. On veterinary 
surgeons must ultimately devolve the serious task and grave responsi- 
bility of suppressing diseases such as that now under consideration ; 
and on their just conception of the nature, contagious properties, and 
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mode of extension of these, will altogether depend their success in 
accomplishing this great duty. If there is any doubt at all, it is a thou- 
sand times better to err on the safe side, than to indulge a whim, per- 
haps spare a little expense, and then ignominiously fail. The country 
is now being, and has for years been, scourged through false economy, 
carelessness, and mistaken or old-fashioned notions as to these conta- 
gious diseases of animals. It is high time that common-sense measures, 
founded on the just notions derived from experience and observa- 
tion, were brought to bear. 


THE BATTLE OF BALAKLAVA. 


‘THE twenty-first anniversary of the Battle of Balaklava, which occurred 
on October 25th, reminded us that a number of Army Veterinary 
Surgeons were present and under fire on that memorable and glorious 
day—a day particularly remarkable for cavalry operations of the most 
brilliant and startling character, and which has largely added to the 
long list of noble deeds achieved by our mounted corps through many 
centuries. 

Of the Veterinary Surgeons of the Cavalry Division who were 
engaged at Balaklava, and under the Russian fire, there remain on full- 
pay: Staff Veterinary Surgeons J. Collins (then in the Inniskilling 
Dragoons), and T. P. Gudgin (then in the Scots Greys) ; First-Class 
Veterinary Surgeons S. P. Constant (then in the 17th Lancers), and L. 
Byrne (then in the 4th Dragoon-Guards). On half-pay: Staff Veterinary 
Surgeon J. W. Gloag (then in the rrth Hussars), and First-Class 
Veterinary Surgeon E. S. Grey (then in the 8th Hussars). 





HORSE DISEASE IN AMERICA. 


Tuer American papers state that what is designated the “horse 
disease’ is rapidly spreading in Poughkeepsie and the county. It 
not only affects the head and throat, but seems to be also affecting the 
heart. All of the horses in the city railroad stables are affected, and 
cars were being run on half-hour time. Will some of our American 
readers gives us an account of this malady ? 





TRICHINOSIS IN GERMANY. 


In Virchow’s Archiv fiir pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie for Sep- 
tember last, Dr Uhde gives a statistical table showing the result of the 
inspection of the carcases of pigs slaughtered in the principality of 
Brunswick, from Easter 1873, to the same period in 1874, with regard 
to Trichinosis. From this table it appears that of the 102,580 carcases 
submitted to inspection, twenty were found to be infested with Zrichine, 
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and twenty-one were affected with other diseases, ten of them being 
also infested with Measles (Cysticercus cellulosus). 

The last number of the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Thiermedicin informs 
“us that, at Hanover, a butcher has been condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment for selling trichinosed flesh, whereby about four hundred 
people were affected with Trichinosis. 


THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


THERE are strong evidences that the public is at last becoming tired of 
the intolerable apathy of the authorities to the spread and damage 
caused by this contagious disease, and that uniform and energetic 
measures must be resorted to, if we are to save ourselves from the heavy 
loss and embarrassment it inflicts upon us. Every year it has been 
increasing its spread, and every year it will continue to do so, until the 
public insist upon the establishment of a proper organization which will 
check the depredations of this and allied animal diseases. Our Govern- 
ment has either been very remiss, or it has not been well advised with 
regard to these contagious maladies. It is now high time that it should 
inform itself as to the steps necessary for their suppression, and inaugu- 
rate a Veterinary Sanitary Organization such as we have sketched out 
elsewhere. ‘The benefits to be derived from it would be very great, and 
its expense would be a mere tithe of the loss we now suffer annually 
from one preventible disease. We require, above all, a Central Authority 
animated by modern notions of veterinary science, and capable of acting 
uppn a comprehensive view of the subject. A mere department issuing 
orders to irresponsible, heterogeneous local authorities, and doing 
nothing more, is a useless source of expenditure, as the past ten years 
have proved. 

It has been recently estimated that, at a very moderate computation, 
the cost of this one disease to English farmets is certainly not less than 
four millions a year,—one authority says that amount multiplied several 
times over! We have not encumbered our pages with the reports from 
the different counties as to the number of animals affected, as the police 
reports are not to be relied upon, and no advantage can be derived from 
our referring to figures which must vary from day to day. It may be 
sufficient to give an idea as to the extent to which it has prevailed this 
year, if we mention that the number of animals affected in England and 
Wales during the last quarter was very much greater than 500,000. The 
disease has also been very prevalent in Scotland and Ireland ; and not 
long ago it broke out with considerable violence in the Isle-of-Man, 
having been introduced into that island by a herd of Irish cattle, in 
which it had developed after they landed from Dundrum, whence they 
had been carried by a steamer. 

The veterinary profession in this country, as a body, must disclaim all 
responsibility for the past and present state of affairs with regard to con- 
tagious diseases among animals. Had its assistance been sought and 
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its services judiciously employed, a very different aspect of the question 
would now be apparent. However, it is not yet too late to seek aid 
from a science whose existence in this country has been strangely kept 
out of sight ; and it is possible that before long our views, now being 
gradually recognised as correct and feasible, will be carried out, and 
veterinary surgeons placed in a position to benefit the public.. This is 
apparent from what occurred at the meeting of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture in November, when Lord Hampden, as chairman, moved 
“That the council of the Central and Associated Chambers of Agricul- 
ture memorialise her Majesty’s Government to amend the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, in such manner as to secure at least the 
following objects :—1st. Prevention of fresh importation of disease, by 
slaughtering or placing under quarantine all imported foreign animals at 
the ports of debarkation. znd. Establishment throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland of amore complete organization for repressing outbreaks of 
contagion. 3rd. Enforcement of better regulations with respect to the 
health and comfort of animals in transit by ship or railway.” He said 
the Foot-and-mouth disease had increased to an extent hitherto unknown 
in this country, and it had assumed a more and more violent character 
as time advanced. The question had been discussed by the several 
chambers throughout the country, and the remedies suggested by them 
were embodied in the resolutions he had to submit. 


GLANDERS AMONG HORSES IN JERSEY. 


GLANDERS, a disease very prevalent in England, appears to be also 
present in Jersey to such an extent that the Prefect of La Manche, 
France, in September last, prohibited the introduction of horses, mules, 
and asses, or their products. As no inspection is made of horses landing 
at our ports, we are always open to the importation of contagious dis- 
eases. Early in September, three horses affected with acute Glanders 
were landed at Southampton from Jersey, and, most fortunately, instead 
of being travelled quietly over the country, they were sent into the 
cattle-market of that city, where they were discovered by Mr. Gould, 
M.R.C.V.S., the veterinary inspector, who had them removed. 
They were ‘ultimately destroyed, and the owner, a horse-dealer, sum- 
moned for exposing them in a public place. After a lengthened trial, 
in which, unfortunately, there was an absence of unanimity in professional 
opinion, a fine of £15, with costs, or six weeks’ imprisonment, was in- 
flicted. In the course of the trial it was elicited that the disease had 
been present in the defendant's stables for twelve months. The case 
presents features similar to those which have offered themselves in other 
trials in this country, and which, because of the serious character of the 
disease, we will offer some comments upon at a future time. In the 
present instance, the public is under a debt of gratitude to Mr. Gould 
for his action in the matter. 
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ERGOTISM IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Dr. Hector, the Hon. Mr. Fox, and other observers, at the com- 
mencement of this year made some communications to the Philosophi- 
cal Society of New Zealand, from which it appears that the colony is 
threatened with a formidable and disastrous plague in the form of ergot 
in rye grass. It does not actually kill either the sheep or cattle, but it 
seriously a‘iects their fertility. ‘They suffer in autumn only, when they 
reel about helplessly and are violently convulsed. ‘The only remedy is 
to remove them to native pastures. 
Can any of our colleagues in New Zealand afford us information with 
regard to this very interesting affection ? 


ELECTION OF PROFESSOR CHAUVEAU AS A PRESIDENT 
OF THE SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION OF FRANCE. 
It affords us great pleasure to announce that our esteemed colleague, 
M. Chauveau, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at the Lyons 
Veterinary School, and whose pathological investigations have placed 
him in the front rank of European savans, has been elected to hold the 
office of President of the Medical Science section of the Scientific 
Association of France at next year’s meeting. This year the Association 
met at Nantes, when Professor Chauveau was made a Vice-president. 
We cordially share with Professor Bouley in the sentiments he has 


expressed in making this announcement, that “ such a distinction is of 


a very high order, and honours the veterinary profession, among whose 
representatives it could not have been more worthily bestowed.” 

We may mention that this association holds the same position as the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


QUALIFIED VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Lancet of September last, suggesting to 
the Editor of the Medical Directory the desirability of appending a care- 
fully prepared list of all properly qualified Veterinary Surgeons. He 
adds: “It is important to country practitioners at least to know what 
‘ Vets* (why this objectionable designation ? ) are legally qualified, as it 
is presumed that no medical man would knowingly employ an un- 
qualified person.” 

We heartily thank Dr. Porter Smith, and trust the Editor of the 
Medical Directory will confer a favour on us and others by adopting 
the suggestion so kindly made. 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE AT THE OPENING OF THE 
EDINBURGH VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


THE introductory lecture in connection with the opening of the 
Veterinary College under the management of the Town Council of 
Edinburgh, was delivered on October 27th, in the Council Chamber, by 
Dr. M’Kendrick, M.D., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on the Institutes of Medici. 
or Physiology. ‘The Lord Provost occupied the chair, and in the course 
of some introductory remarks said thatthe prospect of prosperity during 
the coming year seemed to be on a more certain basis than in time past, 
and that there was the likelihood of an increased number of students. 
They had got good men in each department as professors. Dr. 
M’Kendrick’s address was as follows :— 

We have assembled here to-day to begin another Session of the Edin- 
burgh Veterinary College. Fifty-five years ago the late Professor Dick 
delivered a course of lectures on Veterinary Medicine and Surgery in 
the Freemasons’ Hall, Niddry Street, and then inaugurated what may 
be regarded as the commencement of this College. 

At that time there was no institution for the education of veterinary 
practitioners in Scotland. Indeed, it may be safely asserted that the 
veterinary art was then at a very low ebb in this country. When Mr. 
Dick began to lecture, he did so under very different auspices from 
those under which we are now gathered together. It was his ambition 
to raise the veterinary art in Scotland, and he commenced lecturing 
with no recognition from the authorities of the day, and probably with 
only few appliances. By his indomitable energy, clearness of intellect, 
and fertility of resource, he succeeded in founding the institution with 
which we are connected. Students assembled to it from all parts of the 
world, and many who are now occupying responsible positions in the 
exercise of their art received their early training from William Dick and 
the staff of efficient teachers he gathered about him. By his will, 
Professor Dick constituted the Lord Provost and Town Council of 
Edinburgh trustees, and made arrangements by which the institution 
would be upheld for the promotion of the veterinary art in all time 
coming. ‘This is the reason why we are here to-day in this municipal 
chamber, with the Lord Provost of the city and the members of the 
Town Council present, not only in their official capacity, but also as a 
token of their personal appreciation of the value of this institution to the 
general community. 

The founder of this College was a man of great natural ability, energy, 
and perseverance, and I would strongly recommend all students to study 
his life and character. They will there see what one man can accom- 
plish, who has clear aims, a spirit of self-sacrifice, and the power to go 
on even in the face of what may appear to be overwhelming difficulties. 
From an early period of his life, William Dick formed the idea of im- 
proving the veterinary art in Scotland. His clear intelligence saw how 
deficient the practitioners of the day were. They were ignorant of the 
most elementary knowledge of the structure and functions of the domestic 
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animals : while their treatment of disease was often not only of no use, 
but absolutely injurious. He saw distinctly that more knowledge and 
training*were required ; and soon after finishing his own education he 
determined to establish permanently an institution for the education of 
veterinary surgeons. ‘This he did gradually, but throughout his long life 
it was the one leading motive which guided him in all his actions. He 
had a strong personal love of animals, and an appreciation of the beauty 
of animal form. The sight of disease and suffering in the domestic 
animals excited within him feelings of compassion, and a desire to relieve 
them by any means that science and art could suggest. He was there- 
fore an enthusiast in his profession, and his enthusiasm enabled him to 
carry through the great work of founding this college. With all this 
enthusiasm, however, his practical sense appreci: ated the commercial 
value of animals, and he saw that improvements in the veterinary art 
increased the wealth of the community. No onecan read his biography 
without observing the liberal spirit which actuated him. He did not 
found this college as a commercial speculation, but from the high motive 
of benefiting the veterinary profession. Money was not to him the 
greatest desideratum in this life. He spent it freely, sometimes at a 
great sacrifice to his own personal comfort, if it secured the object he 
had in view. But while he scattered he increased. Ability in his pro- 
fession brought a just reward, and notwithstanding his great efforts to 
improve the art, even by much direct expenditure, he left behind him 
not a little to carry onward the work in which the best of his thoughts 
and energies had been spent during life. 

And now, gentlemen, in something of the same spirit let us commence 
the winter’s work. Once more the end of autumn has arrived, with its 
dull leaden skies, muddy streets, and whirling leaves. There is much 
in this season of the year fitted to awaken feelings of despondency, if 
these feelings be indulged ; but, on the other hand, in the present state 
of our social habits, it is the time when we receive the summons to 
mental work. ‘The period of sensuous enjoyment, of warmth, sunlight, 
long summer days, and intellectual inactivity, has gone for another 
year; and while nature, so to speak, is entering upon her winter sleep, 
the mind of man is called upon to awake to renewed labour. Most of 
the important intellectual work of the world is apparently done in winter. 
Just as climate affects what is produced by the mind of man in different 
countries, so even in the same region of the earth the variations of the 
seasons so far determine the character of our mental work. No doubt 
even winter has its own charms and its own kinds of physical recreation, 
but for us it is really the period of mental labour. We have assembled 
after the holiday rest, full of hope and vigour, and we trust with the 
desire to learn as much as we can during the coming winter. 

It is scarcely necessary to impress upon you and on the public the 
value of the veterinary profession. It has the charge of the health and 
well-being of many millions of animals, which constitute a large portion 
of the wealth of the nation. It is called upon not only to treat the 
diseases to which they are liable, but also to ascertain the cause of all 
disease, more especially of those epizo6tics which ravage our flocks and 
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herds. It thus includes, not only veterinary medicine and surgery, but 
also the hygiene of the domestic animals. It deals not only with the 
cause and consequences of disease, but also with its prevention. Disease 
amongst our domestic animals always represents a certain pecuniary 
loss. This loss has to be borne, not only by the rich, but also by the 
poor. For example, any disease which either lessens the number or 
depreciates the quality of those animals furnishing food to the community, 
increases the price of meat, and consequently puts it out of the power of 
many to obtain it. Probably at no past period of the history of our 
country has the value of stock been so great as at present. All varieties 
of domestic animals have increased greatly in value. Both those which 
effect labour, and those which produce food, have reached prices hitherto 
unknown. It therefore becomes a matter of the greatest importance to 
every member of the community, that veterinary surgeons, who are the 
advisers of the public in these matters, should be thoroughly educated 
and prepared for their work. In addition to these considerations, there 
is also the duty we owe to all animals of promoting their health and 
well-being, and relieving them of suffering and pain. 

The veterinary profession in this country has not yet attained the 
position to which it ought to aspire, and which it occupies in continental 
nations. Fifty years ago it was represented only by the country farrier, 
who had no correct knowledge of anatomy or medicine, but who trusted 
to nostrums of repute, of the composition of which he was often quite 
ignorant. Since that time great improvements have been effected, and 
veterinary students now receive a fair elementary training in the various 
sciences on which the art is founded. There is still, however, much to 
be done in this direction. 

There is no reason why the veterinary practitioner should not receive 
the same careful education as_those who engage in the treatment of dis- 
ease in the human being. There is a popular idea that the veterinary 
surgeon does not require to be so well informed as he who deals with 
the ailments of man. This idea probably arises from the higher value 
attached to human life. But if we attempt to treat disease at all, the 
kind of work to be done in both departments of practice is essentially 
of the same nature. The structure and functions of the bodies of 
domestic animals are much the same as in the human being. The 
diseases to which both are liable present remarkable similarities. 
The medicines which are found to be useful in the one usually produce 
beneficial effects in the other. It may be asserted also that the diagnosis 
and treatment of diseases in the common animals is even a more difficult 
accomplishment than the same kind of work in man, inasmuch as the 
patients of the ‘veterinary practitioner can give no direct information 
regarding their feelings. In this respect, practice among the domestic 
animals resembles the treatment of children, who cannot tell the physician 
how they feel, nor assist him in detecting the disease from which they 
suffer. 

In treating the dumb animal, the practitioner must therefore depend 
on objective symptoms. He must have cultivated the practice of rapid 
and accurate observation. He must collect his information by a careful 
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physical examination of the parts supposed to be the seat of the disease ; 
and he must call to his ajd all the appliances and instruments—such as 
the stethoscope, microscope, and thermometer—which are now used in 
modern medicine. 

Consideration of these facts will at once show the necessity of having 
our veterinary practitioners thoroughly educated men. They ought to 
be conversant, equally with students of medicine, with those sciences on 
which the art of medicine is founded ; and they ought to have equally 
good opportunities of acquiring a practical knowledge of the profession. 
So long as they have an inferior training to the student of human 
medicine, so long will they occupy an inferior position in public 
estimation. It is satisfactory, however, to be able to say that, year by 
year, defects in the education, both elementary and professional, of 
our veterinary students are being remedied. A superior class of men 
now study the profession and adopt it as the work of their lives. 

Notwithstanding these improvements, however, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the present curriculum of study is far from being satis- 
factory, and must be regarded as being in atransitionary state. In the 
first place, the preliminary examination in general education is some- 
what deficient. Students are often not so well acquainted with the 
elements of a good middle-class English education as they ought to be. 
In the next place, too muck has to be done in the time allotted to pro- 
fessional study. Within two years from the time of entering the 
college, the student is expected to have acquired an elementary know- 
ledge of chemistry, botany, the anatomy of the domestic animals, 
physiology, pathology, materia medica, and veterinary medicine and 
surgery. In addition to this, he endeavours to acquire a practical 
knowledge of disease and its treatment, by the examination of sick 
animals, and also he must be familiar with all the operations practised in 
veterinary surgery. Much the same course of study occupies the 
student of medince for at least four years. It is evident, therefore, that 
the veterinary student must either work more diligently, or have a more 
elementary knowledge, than the student of medicine. 

The truth probably is, that the average student of veterinary medicine 
is, on the whole, more industrious than the average student of human 
medicine. But, notwithstanding all the industry of the former, it is 
almost impossible for him to acquire so much information as the 
latter. 

Nothing has surprised me more, or given me greater gratification, 
during my connection with the Veterinary College, than the industry 
and diligence of a majority of the students. I have been astonished at 
the amount of information they have acquired during the short period 
of two years. Still, although this fact reflects great credit upon the 
student, it is by no means an excuse for the present system. There is 
little doubt that much of the information acquired is crude and unfit 
for practical use. It has been obtained by dint of persistent attendance 
upon lectures, reading of text-books, and committing hosts of facts to the 
memory. Much of it has no practical bearing, because it has not been 
obtained in a practical way. 
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If this be the case, it is evident that the number of subjects must be 
restricted, or the time of study increased. Adoption of the former 
alternative without doubt would produce inefficiency, because the men 
would be deficient in education; while adoption of the latter would 
cause increased expenditure by the parents or guardians of thosewho 
enter on the profession. It may be safely asserted that the public will 
not be contented with inefficiency. Those who employ large numbers 
of valuabie horses, our great stock-keepers, cattle-breeders, and farmers, 
are quite alive to the importance of having thoroughly educated men 
as veterinary surgeons, and they are willing to pay well for efficiency 
where it can be got. If so, it appears to me quite evident that if our 
veterinary students occupied a longer time in acquiring professional 
knowledge, and consequently spent more money, they would be entitled 
to charge higher fees from those who employ them professionally in 
after life. Thus, no doubt, matters would ultimately right themselves. 

The public desire efficiency, and they are willing to pay for it. 
Efficiency cannot be thoroughly acquired by the present restricted time 
for education; it therefore will soon become necessary to increase the 
length of the curriculum from two to three or four years. No doubt, 
to a certain extent, this will be a hardship on the less wealthy class 
of students; but, ultimately, it could not fail in elevating the veter- 
inary profession, both as regards its general usefulness and its social 
position. 

Before leaving the subject of education, let me address a few words 
to the students here present, regarding the curriculum of this college. 
You have come here for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the 
principles and practice of the veterinary art. You will be led 
through a very attractive, but at the same time arduous, course of 
study. It will comprehend, in the first place, the anatomy or structure 
of the domestic animals. This subject is to be acquired chiefly in the 
dissecting-room. Practical familiarity with the various organs and with 
the framework of the body is required. Lectures, however clear and 
demonstrative, text-books, however ably written, will not give this kind 
of knowledge. You must dissect, and see, and handle. In the next 
place, physiology will claim your regard. The name of this course in 
our Universities is the “Institutes of Medicine.” Just as we speak of 
the Institutes of Law, or the Institutes of Theology, so we use this 
term. By the Institutes of Medicine we mean those facts and prin- 
ciples on which the art of medicine is founded. Itincludesa description 
of the work done in the economy by every tissue, fluid, and organ, and 
the harmonious action of the whole. Without this knowledge no one 
can either detect or treat disease in a scientific way. Your attention 
will also be directed to chemistry, a knowledge of which is necessary 
for understanding many of the actions happening in the living body 
with reference to air, water, and food, and without which you could not 
skilfully use the various remedies employed in the treatment of disease. 
Having obtained an acquaintance with anatomy, physiology, and 
chemistry, you will then advance a step in your studies. You will at 
this stage begin to see the practical bearing, in the detection and 
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treatment of disease, of all your previous labours. In the first place, 
the phenomena of disease will be described to you. This is the province 
of pathology. Disease naturally suggests remedies. The physical and 
chemical characters of remedies form the department known as materia 
medica ; while the physiological action of remedies and their applica- 
tion in disease is included under therapeutics. Lastly, you wiil have to 
study the various medical and surgical affections in all the domestic 
animals, both in the systematic course of lectures, and more especially 
by the practical examination of the diseased animal. In addition to all 
this, you will require to be instructed in the special pathology of cattle, 
a very important branch which will form the subject of a separate course 
of lectures by the Principal ; in the practical detection and management 
of all the diseases of the foot of the horse ; in veterinary obstetrics ; in 
the use of the microscope, thermometer, and stethoscope in the detec- 
tion of disease ; and in what may be termed veterinary jurisprudence, 
or the relation of the law of the land to domestic animals as defined by 
Acts of Parliament and Orders of the Privy Council. Such is the course 
of study to be followed. It demands earnestness, diligence, and for its 
successful accomplishment, a dash of enthusiasm, without which little 
can be done in any department of life. (Applause.) 

A veterinary college, like every other establishment for the higher 
education of professional persons, has two functions to perform—first, 
it must teach students; and, second, it must strive to advance the 
science and art with which it is connected. To discharge only one of 
these functions is to do only half of its work. ‘This view of the matter 
leads me to speak of an aspect of the veterinary profession which is only 
now beginning to attract attention. 

In the earlier days of veterinary science, and even now, it has been 
indebted for valuable assistance to those connected with the sister 
branch of human medicine. As men valued their own lives more than 
the lives of their beasts, the diagnosis and treatment of human diseases 
have occupied the attention of mankind from the earliest times ; con- 
sequently the arts of medicine and surgery, with regard to the human 
being, had a definite existence long before they were thought of as 
bearing on those animals with which the comfort and happiness of men 
are so intimately associated. But a period of our civilisation arrived 
when the veterinary art became, as it were, a separate branch of study 
—a period dating back in this country little more than one hundred 
years. This new department of the healing art has depended for its 
progress not a little on the labours of those engaged in the department 
of human medicine. 

The veterinary student has often had to acquire his information from 
lecturers engaged in teaching the medical student; and, even at the 
present time, at all events in this country, men teach certain subjects in 
our veterinary schools, who were trained in schools of medicine, and who 
cannot be supposed to have, without special study, intimate acquaintance 
with our domestic animals. Until quite recent times, also, the examiners 
for diplomas in the veterinary art were usually medical men. The time, 
I think, has now arrived when the veterinary profession, more especially 
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at its educational establishments, can repay with tenfold interest what 
it has received from the kindred branch of medicine. 

I need scarcely say that nearly all the knowledge which we at present 
possess regarding many of the processes occurring in the living body, 
has been obtained by observation on the lower animals. Without the 
frog, the pigeon, the rabbit, and the dog, we would have known very 
little indeed regarding the functions of our own bodies. Observations 
made on these humbler animals have given us information regarding the 
functions of almost every organ of the body, and of the muscular and 
nervous systems. Knowledge of this kind is the foundation of the 
medical art ; without it, we could have no right conception of many of 
the phenomena of disease. Disease is simply a disturbance of the 
normal functions of the various tissues and organs which form the body. 
It is impossible to understand these disturbances until we have ascer- 
tained what the normal functions are ; and this knowledge, as I have 
said, has been derived from many of the humbler animals. It may be 
safely said that nine-tenths of the facts taught in a course of lectures on 
the physiology of the human being have been thus acquired. So much 
as regards physiology. Let us now inquire how the matter stands with 
reference to pathology. 

The changes occurring in organs and tissues visible to the naked eye, 
or by means of the microscope, constitute what is usually known as 
Pathological Anatomy. Pathology, again, is the department of medical 
science which describes the phenomena occurring in living tissues and 
organs which are the seat of disease. Its province, strictly speaking, is 
not to tell how the organs look to the naked eye after death, or even 
what is revealed by the microscope, but to describe the changes in func- 
tion which produce these appearances which we say are diseased. 
Pathological anatomy is now a department of knowledge possessing an 
immense number of well-ascertained facts. Many thousands of fost- 
mortem examinations have been made in our public hospitals by skilful 
persons and under the eyes of critical observers ; and the size, form, 
naked-eye appearances, and even the microscopical structure of diseased 
ogans, have been carefully recorded. It may be confidently asserted 
that little more, except with regard to microscopical structure, has to be 
done in this direction. With regard, however, to the causes of these 
morbid appearances, and the history of the processes which precede 
these pathological effects, comparatively little has been ascertained. 
The human pathologist usually sees the organ after disease has done its 
worst ; but he has rarely any opportunity of watching the processes by 
which the organ has been impaired or destroyed. Here, of course, I 
allude to the graver diseases which tend to destroy life. There are 
numerous minor-ailments, both in man and in the domestic animals, 
which occupy the attention of practitioners in the daily routine of their 
professional life. In these, pain may be relieved or recovery accelerated, 
but they tend to recovery without the use of any remedies. It is not, 
therefore, 2 matter of such importance to investigate these thoroughly. 
It is true that in the wards of the public hospital the patient labouring 
under a serious malady may have been under the care of a skilful physi- 
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cian who has recorded all the signs and symptoms of the disease ; but 
even he often sees the disease after it has passed into a stage when little 
can be done except to alleviate the sufferings of the patient. Regarding 
the earlier stages of the disease, during which only minute alterations of 
the tissues are taking place, we know little. The reason of this is quite 
obvious. Men rarely apply to the physician for assistance until graver 
diseases have been well established. This is especially true of those 
who enter our hospitals or infirmaries. Not unfrequently, diseases 
originate without the manifestation of symptoms calculated to arouse 
feelings of anxiety; consequently, the patient does not present himself 
until morbid changes have occurred, which are almost, in the present 
state of knowledge, beyond the powers of the healing art. 

A very slight consideration will show that a knowledge of the prelimi- 
nary stages of diseased action is necessary to carry out any mode of 
treatment by which we may hope absolutely to cure the disease. It is 
almost impossible to expect this kind of knowledge from observations 
on the human being in our present state of civilisation. For example, 
how little do we know regarding the origin of tubercle, cancer, or of the 
mode of action of those poisons which produce the various fevers. It 
is true there is an enormous amount of information regarding each of 
these scourges of the human race, but the essential nature and properties 
of the predisposition or virus which causes each is still in the region of 
dim uncertainty and speculation. While this is the case, so far as reme- 
dial treatment is concerned, the efforts of the physician are directed 
towards the prolongation of life and the relief of suffering. 

Our knowledge of the influence of drugs in the treatment of disease is 
also unsatisfactory. Many alter symptoms and relieve suffering, and so 
far have a curative effect ; but the exact action of any one, more espe- 
cially in diseased conditions, has by no means been accurately ascer- 
tained. It is next to impossible for the practitioner in human medicine 
to ascertain precisely the action of various remedies. Hereditary pre- 
disposition, social influences, and even personal considerations, may 
often prevent him from arriving at the exact value of any supposed 
remedy he may administer. It is impossible for him also to vary the 
conditions both of the disease and of the remedy, without subjecting 
the patient to discomfort or inconvenience, and consequently of risking 
his own professional reputation. I do not forget that valuable thera- 
peutic inquiries may be made on large numbers of men in as nearly as 
possible the same conditions, but these must be preceded by careful 
preliminary researches on animals. 

Now it appears to me that veterinary medicine may render signal 
service to human medicine by meeting some of the difficulties just 
alluded to. ‘This can. more especially be done in connection with an 
institution where students assemble for instruction. Here examples of 
disease among the domestic animals may be met with at all stages. 
Morbid processes occurring in these present much the same characteris- 
tics as in the human being. Inflammation, the development of tubercle 
and cancer, the action of the various poisons which cause fevers and 
other zymotic diseases, follow much the same course in these animals as 
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in men. It is therefore in our power artificially to produce certain of 
these diseases, to watch them from their origin, to trace their develop- 
ment, to note the changes and symptoms which they produce, and also 
to observe the effects of various counteracting agents. Thus only can 
we arrive at correct knowledge concerning these maladies, and of the 
remedies to be applied. 

‘The lower animals are so much under the influence of man, that it is 
possible so to modify their conditions during a state of disease as to 
enable us to get at a proper method of treatment. Imagine a series of 
animals suffering from Foot-and-Mouth disease. They may be killed to 
arrest the spread of the contagion. But may they not be placed in 
different stalls, and subjected to various remedies under various condi- 
tions? If we obtained any clue to the nature of the disease, may we 
not inoculate fresh animals, and study the action of the virus in these, 
so as to clear away doubts, and arrive at the truth? New discoveries 
have usually a wider range and influence than at first anticipated. We 
may therefore expect that exact knowledge regarding the cause, natural 
history, and rational treatment of even one contagious disease among 
the lower animals would throw a flood of light on similar maladies in the 
human being.- (Applause.) 

I feel that I am here approaching ground which may be regarded as 
somewhat dangerous. The mind of a not uninfluential section of the 
public is at present excited regarding the question of whether we have 
any right or not to perform any experiments upon the living animal. I 
shall not enter upon this controversy, except to point out that there can 
be little or no advance in either physiology or pathology, without having 
recourse to this method of investigation. Those who are satisfied to 
leave things as they are, who refuse to use our domestic animals even 
for the purposes of nutrition, and who are willing to bear all the pain 
and suffering which deficient knowledge either cannot prevent or is 
unable to relieve, occupy a defensible position, with this proviso, that 
they are in consistency bound to accept none of the aids which modern 
medicine can give. (Hear, hear.) Others have doubts regarding the 
authority of man over the lower animals, so far as experiments are con- 
cerned. They do not hesitate to use them as beasts of burden, or for 
supplying food. They slaughter them for the so-called pleasure of 
sport, which is really a compound of the savage instinct which led our 
forefathers to the chase to procure food, and of the mental excitement 
caused by entire change of scene and thought. I willingly exonerate 
every sportsman from the charge of having any gratification in the 
sufferings of the animal he has wounded, but it is none the less true 
that he has inflicted pain in the pursuit of his own gratification. Men 
kill animals without compunction when of no further use, but they hesi- 
tate to submit them to any experimental investigation which may even 
have for its object the discovery of natural or morbid processes occurring 
in the body. With such a class of objectors I confess I have no sym- 
pathy. As one has not an opportunity often of speaking publicly on 
such a matter, I beg to protest against the statement often made, that 
this kind of work must necessarily make a man cruel and hard-hearted. 
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Engaged in thoughtlessly, and with no sense of responsibility, it may 
have this effect ; but if one keeps in view the great end of all his work 
—the cure of disease, the relief of suffering, and the discovery of truth 
—it cannot have any such influence. Nor will I allow that such work 
is incompatible with a great love for animals and an intense apprehen- 
sion of their individual peculiarities. I can understand a physiologist 
having the most intimate personal friendship with his dog, loving it, and 
receiving tenfold the amount of affection in return. The public must 
not imagine physiologists to be cold, hard-hearted men, having no 
sympathy with pain, any more than the surgeon who hesitates not to 
exercise his art even through suffering. I hold personally that, under 
certain restrictions imposed by ordinary human feeling and common 
sense, we may inflict pain on the lower animals, and even deprive them 
of life, provided the result is likely to be for the welfare of the human 
race. This mode of inquiry has been adopted in the past history of 
physiology, and in quite recent times it has been applied to the investi- 
gation of disease. 

During the last few years, a department of inquiry, termed Experi- 
mental Pathology, has been established in various parts of the Continent. 
The object is artificially to establish diseased actions, and to observe 
these under various conditions. By this method we may hope to obtain 
an insight into the origin of such diseases as Pulmonary Consumption, 
of Cancer, and of the various fevers, which destroy in Great Britain 
alone more than half a million of people annually. The same class of 
diseases, more especially those of the latter group, cut off tens of 
thousands of our domestic animals. Surely it is worth sacrificing many 
animals, if by this means some knowledge could be attained by which 
we may arrest the ravages of these fearful maladies. By the mere 
observance of cases of disease, by the most elaborate Jost-mortem and 
microscopical examinations, little more can be done than to arrive at a 
knowledge of a physiological explanation of symptoms and of the 
effects seen after death. Only by careful experimental inquiry, con- 
ducted on the same principles as in any other objective science, con- 
joined with the results arrived at by observations of diseased animals 
and the facts ascertained by careful fost-mortem examinations, can we 
hope to gain a knowledge of the cause and earlier stages of these 
maladies ; and only when we have done so can we found any rational 
treatment which may either prevent them or quickly arrest their pro- 
gress. 

Such inquiries may be conveniently carried on in connection with a 
veterinary school. No doubt an institution like ours is primarily 
intended for the tuition of students, but it should also do its part in 
the advancement of science. Each teacher must labour in his own 
department to add to the sum of human knowledge. We must not 
only be teachers, but investigators ; not only guides along well-trodden 
paths, but pioneers into unknown territory. We have great opportuni- 
ties for the observation of diseased processes and of diseased products. 
Not a week passes without many examples of disease among the lower 
animals being submitted for the observation of the students. Our 
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Principal is indefatigable in his endeavours to procure specimens from 
all quarters, and he is an enthusiast in this kind of work. We have 
also many conveniences for research, and with energy and concentration 
of effort much may be done. On the Continent, teachers in connection 
with veterinary schools have contributed many valuable researches to 
physiological and pathological science. Why should we not do so alse ? 
By carrying on original research we may hope to discover new truths 
of high practical importance, inasmuch as they bear on the conservation 
of health and the cure of disease. Thusalso credit will be reflected cu 
the school with which we are connected. The present is not the time 
to slumber and to be satisfied with rule-of-thumb practice. ‘Teachers 
and pupils must combine in the great work of advancing science ; and 
we may be assured that science, though often severe, exacting, and con- 
trary to all our preconceived opinions, will ultimately repay all her 
votaries, and add to the comfort and happiness of both man and the 
lower animals. 

As an example of the kind of investigations which might be carried 
on in connection with a Veterinary College, let me allude to the sys- 
tematic study of the intimate pathology of the morbid infections now 
being carried on at the Brown Institute, London, under the superin- 
tendence of Professor Burdon Sanderson. This Institution is for the 
cure of diseased animals, and for the furtherance of any work having 
this end in view. The results have been embodied ina series of papers, 
published in the reports of the medical officer of the Privy Council. 
As is well known, certain diseases are remarkably contagious. No 
better example of this could be given than what is termed Foot-and- 
Mouth disease, now very prevalent in this country. Contagion has 
always been supposed to consist of matter of some kind or other capable 
of being communicated through the air or by direct contact. It is 
evident that the identification of the infective matter peculiar to each 
contagious disease, and the changes which it effects when introduced 
into the living body, would be valuable both for the prevention and the 
probable cure of the disease. 

The first distinct information regarding the identification of contagia 
was recorded by Dr. Lionel Beale, of London, so recently as 1865, 
when he drew attention to the existence, in the fluids and tissues of 
animals which had died of Rinderpest, of innumerable minute organic 
particles. These particles Dr. Burdon Sanderson soon afterwards 
showed to be the true matters of contagium. He pointed out that the 
animal juices might be separated from them, and thus rendered non- 
infective. Professor Chauveau, of the Veterinary School, Lyons (one 
of the ablest physiologists of thé present day), demonstrated the exist- 
ence of similar particles in vaccine lymph, and showed that on the 
introduction of these successful vaccination depended. About the 
same time Hallier, Professor of Botany in Jena, announced the dis- 
covery of numerous varieties of minute organisms in various kinds of 
disease. The appearance of Hallier’s communications excited great 
attention among men of science, and not a few of his statements have 
been refuted. The particles discovered in various diseases are found 
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to be living organisms, capable of multiplying with enormous rapidity, 
and of exciting changes in living tissues. ‘They resemble some of those 
which are engaged in the ordinary processes of fermentation and putre- 
faction. 

Following up this line of research, Dr. Burdon Sanderson has re- 
cently made important contributions to a history of the contagia and 
morbid processes of Diphtheria, Erysipelas, Relapsing Fever, and of 
the Splenic Fever (A@i/zbrand of the Germans); while Dr. Klein, the 
aso.stant Professor at the Brown Institute, has identified and described 
the effects of the contagium-particles of the vario/a ovina or Sheep-pox. 

It appears to me that these researches indicate a line of inquiry 
likely to lead to great results. It is work which ought to be prosecuted 
with all diligence. Every contagious disease among the domestic 
animals must be thoroughly examined. Where can this be better done 
than in connection with a Veterinary College, provided with proper 
arrangements for keeping diseased animals, on which both before and 
after death careful observations may be made? No doubt there are 
practical Cifficulties to be met and overcome. Animals suffering from 
contagious maladies cannot be brought to the building of the college, 
but it would not be difficult to maintain suitable accommodation for 
them in an isolated building beyond the confines of the city. Here 
the investigator might work with all needful appliances. Certainly such 
a scheme would involve expenditure of money, but it would be well 
expended by the discovery of facts in the history of disease of the 
highest practical importance. We can never hope to take efficient 
action regarding the prevention or the cure of contagious diseases until 
more is known regarding their intimate nature. When accurate know- 
ledge of this kind has been arrived at, precautions may be taken which 
will effectually stamp out the disease. Many will probably considtr 
such a state of matters to be Utopian, but the march of scientific 
discovery is bringing us daily nearer to it. 

It may appear to some that I have extolled too highly the value of 
experimental research in the advancement of the art, and attached too 
little importance to the kind of knowledge derived from practical ex- 
perience. I wish especially to guard myself against being thus mis- 
understood. No doubt every veterinary surgeon, by intelligent obser- 
vation and record of the facts which come before him in his daily work, 
and by scientific generalisations from such experience, acquires know- 
ledge useful to himself and perhaps to others. This kind of informa- 
tion is invaluable, and every man who acquires it and records it adds 
to the sum of professional efficiency in the country. But what I wish 
to point out in this address is (1) that there are departments of research 
into the nature and treatment of disease which can be most effectually 
entered upon in connection with such an institution as a Veterinary 
College ; and (2) that the results to be anticipated from such work 
would be of value not merely to veterinary but also to human medicine 
and hygiene. 

We begin the present session with one change in our staff of teachers. 
Professor Dewar has now become Jacksonian Professor of Chemistry in 
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the University of Cambridge, a high position in the world of science 
which his genius and untiring energy have gained for him. Much as 
we regret losing him, we rejoice in his well-deserved promotion. In 
such a position I have no doubt he will continue to advance science in 
the manner which has been his aim and chief happiness throughout life. 
The chair of Chemistry has been filled by the appointment of Dr. 
Aitken, whose scholarly training and experience as a teacher of Chemis- 
try are well known. Let us hope that the genius doci of the laboatory 
which has guided Professor Dewar in so much valuable work there, may 
now exercise the same influence on Dr. Aitken. 

In conclusion, may we not anticipate that the session on which we 
have now entered will be one characterised by efficient teaching, dili- 
gent study, and earnestness of purpose? Without these, failure is 
inevitable ; with these, success is certain. 

On the motion of Bailie Cousin, seconded by Bailie Howden, a vote 
of thanks was awarded to Dr. M’Kendrick for his lecture. Professor 
Walley moved a vote of thanks to the strangers present, including Mr. 
Steel, of Biggar, the father of the veterinary profession in Scotland. 
On the motion of Councillor Maclaren, a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Lord Provost for presiding, and the proceedings terminated. 





THE VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 

On October 29th, Dr. Aitken, the newly-elected Professor of Chemistry 
in the Veterinary College (Dick’s), delivered his inaugural address. 
The Professor chose for his subject the relation of chemistry to agricul- 
ture. He reviewed the history and development of agricultural chemis- 
try, more especially the works of Liebig and Boussingault, and showed 
the effect which these had produced on the agriculture of the country. 
He paid a high tribute to the value and excellence of the experiments 
being carried on by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert at Rothampsted, which 
had laid the farmers of this country under deep obligations. He hoped 
that the example set by these experimenters would be followed elsewhere, , 
and thought it was the duty of Government to aid in the establishment 
of agricultural stations in this country similar to those found in Germany 
and France, and highly commended the wisdom of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, who were now taking the matter in hand. He felt 
certain that if it were carried out in a thoroughly systematic and scien- 
tific manner, it could not fail greatly to advance our knowledge of the 
chemistry of agriculture, and result in the elucidation of such facts as 
would furnish the farmers of this country with methods and principles 
of great importance in the amelioration of their husbandry. In the 
latter part of the address the Professor testified to the great value of 
chemical manures, and showed how their careful and intelligent use had 
introduced a new era in agriculture, and had given to farming operations 
a precision, certainty, and freedom of action which were formerly un- 
known to them, and relieved the farmer from the burdensome restric- 
tions in the rotation of crops and maintenance of his farm which were 
formerly considered necessary to good agriculture. 
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OPENING OF THE NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


THE new Veterinary College at Gayfield, Edinburgh, was opened on Octo- 
ber 27th, for the winter session. The chair was occupied by Mr. Thomas 
Greaves, Manchester, ex-President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons ; and a large number of distinguished members of the medical 
and veterinary professions were present. 

The Chairman, before presenting to the successful students the medals 
and certificates won by them during the summer session, said, when the new 
Veterinary College was opened, more than two years ago, many of Principal 
Williams’ friends anticipated it would be a success. He was pleased that, 
at the beginning of the third year, these anticipations had been entirely 
verified ; nor could he for a moment doubt that that success would be con- 
tinued, when he found Principal Williams surrounded by a staff of professors 
whose ability in their various departments was acknowledged to be second 
to none in the United Kingdom. (Applause.) He concluded by calling upon 
Principal Williams to deliver the introductory address. 

Principal Williams, who was loudly cheered, said he might congratulate 

himself on finding that he was surrounded by so many friends and students. 
(Applause.) Some two years ago, when he first opened the New Veterinary 
College, he might have had some misgivings, because he had then not only 
the opposition of a rival establishment to contend with, but all the difficulties 
incidental to the founding of a new institution. He could now, however, 
regard his position and the success .of this institution with confidence. 
(Applause. ) They did not claim to be possessed of large funds either to 
endow their chairs or scholars, but they did claim to be possessed of a 
desire and determination to do their duty, and to promote the best interests 
of the veterinary profession. (Applause.) While they had sufficient for their 
purposes, they hoped they should neither be envious nor jealous of those 
institutions which might have a superabundance. (Hear, hear.) He was 
now more confirmed than ever that the step he undertook in establishing 
the college was imperative, as it secured for Edinburgh at least one school 
where teaching in accordance with the principles of Professor Dick would be 
continued. He then referred at some length to certain derogatory state- 
ments which had been made by Principal Simonds regarding the Scotch 
Veterinary Colleges, and the veterinary profession generally, in his address 
at the opening of the Royal Veterinary College in London a few days 
previously. 

He said: “ Let us briefly analyse these statements of Professor Simonds. 
By so doing we shall find that most of them are contrary to facts, others are 
self-contradictory, and they are all uncalled for. The Council of the Body 
Corporate have had nothing whatever to do in the formation of rival 
veterinary schools cither in Scotland or in London, nor has the multiplica- 
tion of colleges been the fruit of seed sown by successive councils. The 
founding of a second college in this city by Professor Gamgee, some fifteen 
years ago, arose from local internal dissensions in the Dick College, and the 
establishment of another in Glasgow arose from similar causes. Most of 
you are aware that the foundation of this college was a matter of necessity, 
rendered imperative by circumstances to which I need not here particularly 
refer, but with which the council of the Body Corporate had nothing to do. 
The learned professor is clearly wrong in making statements leading to the 
inference that the Royal Coliege of Veterinary Surgeons has the power of 
affiliating any school, and that ‘the Council has ever declared in favour of 
such affiliation. No doubt, the Council recognise a college when constituted 
by proper authority—namely, Her Majesty’s Royal Sign Manual; in fact, 
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affiliation is merely an act of acquiescence on the part of the Council with 
the decision of the Home Secretary. And we say we are affiliated by Royal 
Sign Manual with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. It is indeed 
true that when an application is made for the royal authority, such applica- 
tion is intimated to the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
so that the representative council may appear for its interests, if its members 
be so advised ; but it does not necessarily follow that even if the Council did 
oppose, that the authority would be refused. The application of Professor 
Gambee was not obtained without opposition. That opposition more espe- 
cially was instigated by the principals and professors of the then existing 
colleges, some of whom were all powerful in the Council. Notwithstanding 
that opposition, which must be regarded as contradistinguished from generous 
rivalry and emulation, Professor Gamgee succeeded, because the time had 
arrived when the Government of the country had become convinced of the 
necessity of abolishing monopolies, which had, according to all previous 
history, invariably led to inefficiency, decay, and corruption. 

“ Professor Simonds states that the injurious influences of this recognition 
were soon felt throughout the profession. If he can prove that the publishing 
of many books by Professor Gamgee and his colleagues, that the training of 
such teachers as Professors James Law, Duguid, and Fordie, and the fore- 
casting of the appearance of the Cattle Plague in this country were injurious 
influences, then we must agree with him, but not otherwise. Mr. Simonds 
complains against so many schools, not on the ground of honest competition, 
but that the education must be imperfect ; the matriculation examination less 
stringent than desirable ; that the staff of teachers at each school is numeri- 
cally small ; the prescribed period of study not so strictly enforced ; that the 
teachers have less than little to live upon ; and to crown all these faults, that 
we in Scotland take fees by instalments. Here again Professor Simonds’ 
philosophy is contrary to all experience and history. In so far as honest 
competition is concerned, we beg to differ from him; indeed, we do not 
believe in the success of dishonest competition, and unless it be that mo- 
nopoly which he feels so sorely about not retaining in his own college, we 
do not understand in what respect competition can be otherwise than honest. 
It is evident, notwithstanding an attempt to conceal it, that competition is 
the sore point. Then he says the education of the student is less perfect. 
I can safely say that the examination of the students year by year proves 
that this assertion is without the slightest foundation ; indeed, we can flatter 
ourselves that we average as many successful students as, if not more than, 
the London College, and I hold that examination is the only test of teaching. 
As to our preliminary or educational examination which he complains of, 
I have only to say that it is conducted by two gentlemen who have no 
interest or connection with us in any shape whatever, and who are quite as 
independent of the influence of the teachers as the examiners of the London 
school are of it. Further, I have all along, both as a member of the Council 
and as a teacher, maintained that the preliminary or educational examiners 
ought to be appointed by a body independent of the schools, namely, the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ; but in this matter I 
have always been opposed by Professor Simonds and his colleagues. He 
also says that our staff is numerically small. He is wrong again, and if he 
will take the trouble to refer-to the journal of which he is editor, he will at 
once see that the staff here numbers exactly the same as the London College, 
namely, six. Here we have chemistry taught by Dr. Macadam, anatomy by 
Mr. Vaughan, physiology by Dr. Young, materia medica and pharmacy by 
Mr. Johnstone, botany by Dr. Isaac Balfour, and veterinary medicine and 
surgery by myself. I need say but little regarding these gentlemen ; they 
are all well known and proved teachers, and, with myself, are actuated by a 
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desire and determination to further the interests of our students. But whilst 
we number the same as at London, we claim, perhaps in virtue of that less 
than little which the learned professor seems somewhat inconsistently to say 
we have to live upon, to have our subjects arranged in a more philosophical 
manner than our friends in the South. Every one here teaches one branch, 
being under the well-founded conviction that one thing done well is sufficient 
for one man. In London we find that materia medica is taught by the pro- 
fessor of chemistry, not a veterinary surgeon, and, without any disrespect to 
that gentleman, who never gave a dose of medicine to the lower animals in his 
life. The professor of physiology is there the lecturer on therapeutics and 
demonstrator of practical pharmacy, and the professor of botany also lectures 
on parasites and parasitic diseases. Such is the system of the London College 
which the professor is so desirous to laud. That college was instituted, as he 
says, in 1791, patronized by three successive monarchs, and royal princes had 
sat at its council board; yet such is the result of the boasted improvements 
of upwards of eighty years. History seems to read backwards with some 
people. We in Scotland, it is true, cannot boast of one Royal College ; and” 
were we to assume such a title, we should be considered guilty of a piece of 
impertinent presumption; but I think you will agree with me that we can 
compare our system of teaching without disparagement to ourselves—nay, 
indeed, I think we are in advance of a system in which materia medica is 
taught by a chemist, and physiology by a practical pharmacist. Mr. Simonds 
again says that the prescribed period of study is not so strictly enforced. 
So far as this college is concerned, we plead not guilty, and we defy Professor 
Simonds to point to a single case in which there was such a breach of the re- 
gulations committed. And now we come to the greatest fault of all—a blunder 
past forgiveness—we take fees by instalments! He is wrong again. We 
do not receive them by instalments. We simply charge a fee for each 
session, and not a lump sum for the whole curriculum, as in London ; and by 
doing so we maintain we act on the more correct system. It gives an oppor- 
tunity for students to do the same as those in the medical and other pro- 
fessions : namely, go from one school to another, if they think it is to their 
advantage ; and it gives ourselves the privilege of declining admission to 
any one a second time, if he has not conducted himself properly the first. 
But, apart from these advantages to individuals, is it not more in accordance 
with justice to the students, and the practice of all professions in the uni- 
versities of this country? We take sessional and class fees, because many 
young men, from various causes, are not able to attend the full curriculum 
of study, and we thus think we act more justly both to ourselves and our 
students. While upon this subject, Professor Simonds might have informed 
us as to the heavy expenses imposed upon the students of the London College 
for private classes conducted by the professors, in addition to the regular 
advertised fee. It is very true that, like the rest of mankind, we are not satis- 
fied with what we possess, and would like a bigger slice of the good things 
of this world ; but we disdain to eke ‘the less than little’ which we are said 
to possess by such reprehensible practices, and may it be long ere the day 
wili dawn when we shall stoop to become mere ‘grinders.’ With reference 
to the charter granted to the London Veterinary School, and the proposed 
application for supplementary powers to the one already possessed by the 
Body Corporate, I would briefly make a few remarks. This application, 
Professor Simonds says, ‘is a matter which requires deep consideration, and 
to us,’ he adds, ‘ it does not seem that the time has arrived for such efforts 
to be made. First, there are existing abuses to be corrected, some of which 
we have alluded to, and others are no less apparent. We offer no objections 
to such a charter ; but it must be remembered that it is superfluous ;’ (and 
mark the words,) ‘ The charter of this institution possesses university powers 
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in the bestowment of professional honours.’ Very properly, this matter 
requires deep consideration, but unless this consideration is guided by some- 
thing more philosophical than his reasons and arguments against these 
supplementary powers, the result will be fruitless, if not worse. It is very 
possible that there are abuses to be corrected. If but little has been done 
towards this end, is it not a fact that the teachers of the London school, no 
less than four of whom are on the Council, have hitherto opposed, and still 
continue to oppose, even that little? 

“ He seems to regret that more was not done by the charter of 1844; he 
yet inconsistently adds, ‘ that the time has not arrived for such an effort to 
be made.’ We quite agree with him that the charter of 1844 is too limited 
in its scope. There is therefore the greater reason why supplementary 
powers should be obtained—powers which, let us hope, will remove that 
repeatedly expressed opinion that the Council of the profession has been a 
mere tool in the hands of the London professors, and do away with those 
grievances so bitterly complained of in Scotland. He impresses upon us 
that the London College has now university powers, and that such powers, if 
vested in the Body Corporate, would be superfluous. We take leave to think 
that the profession’s views of the advantage of such powers possessed by a 
mere teaching school, are at variance with those of Professor ‘Simonds, 
and in accordance with the experience derived from the history of the past. 
The honours which the teachers or others interested in 2 school—and that 
school, by-the-by, like our own, a commercial enterprise—have the power 
to bestow, have not hitherto, and we predict will not in the future, be of the 
same importance to the holders as those produced by that emulation amongst 
students which is inspired by the knowledge that they will be conferred by 
the hands of independent and impartial adjudicators. If 1 am not misin- 
formed, the elements of disunion, if not disintegration—predicted first fruits 
of the charter granted to the London school—have already shown themselves 
in the profession. At the meeting of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons held this month, circumstances arose in which the 
desire to divide the profession manifested itself ; and I would like to ‘ask if 
it is not the fact that Professor Simonds threatened to separate himself and 
college from the control of the Body Corporate, and to exercise those uni- 
versity powers which he has so repeatedly boasted of, if certain motions 
which were under discussion were not abandoned. It remains to be seen 
whether the profession will submit to be thus dictated to. I agree with 
Professor Simonds that the literature of the profession is scanty in comparison 
with its requirements ; but whilst I thus agree, I would remind him that, 
for the last twenty years at least, but one book has emanated from the London 
College, namely, ‘Tuson’s Pharmacy,’ and that all the modern text-books 
we possess are written by Edinburgh graduates. He particularly refers to 
the works on pathology being behind the requirements of the time. If such 
be the case, how is it that Professor Simonds has not long ere this done 
something to supply those requirements? I have stated that our modern 
text-books are written by graduates of Edinburgh. These works ate 
Strangeway’s Anatomy, Finlay Dun’s Materia Medica, the various works 
of Mr. Fleming, Mr. Armatage, and Sir F. Fitzwygram, and the humble 
endeavours of myself. So much, then, for Professor Simonds’ facts and the 
philosophy of his deductions. His observations are, however, mingled with 
insinuations disparaging to the students of Scotland. I shall not condescend 
to notice these further, than generally to show how essentially wrong he is 
by that test which I take to be the only sound one, the test of comparison. 
In doing this, I do not mean to say one word in disparagement of the attain- 
ments and abilities of those gentlemen, graduates of London, many of whom 
are distinguished and honourable members of the profession ; but I must 
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ask you to admit, and I state it as an historical fact, and challenge Professor 
Simonds to controvert it if he can—namely, that the veterinarians educated 
in Scotland compare favourably with those of London. 

“Who are those, let me ask, who occupy the foremost ranks in contributing 
to the literature of our profession, or who fill the chairs of the schools in all 
parts of the world where the English language is spoken? I answer, They 
are students of Edinburgh—men educated by Professor Dick, or by myself. 
In Canada, the heads of the two colleges are Dr. M‘Eachran at Montreal, 
who, in thirteen years, has established a large college, and is now receiving 
liberal encouragement from the Dominion ; and Dr. Smith at Toronto, both 
students of Professor Dick. In the United States, Professor James Law at 
Cornell University, another student of Professor Dick’s; and at the Uni- 
versities of Illinois and Massachusetts, two of my own students, Drs. Prentice 
and Lyman, the latter of whom studied at this college. In India, two of 
Professor Dick’s pupils—namely, Mr. Lamb at Bombay, and Mr. Hallen at 
Calcutta—are representative men ; while in Australia, Mr. Graham Mitchell 
holds a high position under the Government of Victoria. Indeed, there is 
not one school in the whole English-speaking world, besides London and one 
remarkable exception to which I need not particularly refer, that is not pre- 
sided over by an Edinburgh graduate. Inthe second place, a new veterinary 
journal has been established during the last few months, about the success of 
which, I think, there cannot be two opinions. Most of you see that the 
editor is an alumnus of Edinburgh, a student of Professor Dick’s. Fortu- 
nate in obtaining the Fitzwygram prize in his student days, and in being 
appointed to a commission in Her Majesty’s service, Mr. Fleming, actuated by 
the desire not only to prosecute the study of his profession as known in this 
country, but also as taught and practised on the Continent, made himself 
acquainted with Continental languages, and, stimulated by a desire of giving 
to the profession the fruits of his knowledge, he has not ceased to write upon 
many professional matters, and we now find him the most voluminous author 
of our day. Amongst his more standard editions -may be mentioned 
* Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shoeing,’ ‘ Animal Plagues,’ ‘ Chauveau’s Compara- 
tive Anatomy of the Domesticated Animals,’ ‘ Rabies and Hydrophobia,’ 
‘Practical Horse-Shoeing,’ ‘ Manual of Veterinary Science and Police,’ etc. 
As the editor of the new journal, Mr. Fleming has given us further proof of 
his capacity for work ; and if the first few numbers be evidence of what is 
to follow, the profession may be congratulated upon now having a periodical 
equal to any possessed by the sister profession.” 

In concluding, Principal Williams said: “ We have this year witnessed 
the great spread of Foot-and-Mouth disease, which has committed havoc 
amongst flocks and herds in all parts of Great Britain and _ Ireland. 
One would have thought that the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act of 
1869, would have saved the country from the great loss incidental to 
contagious diseases; but so far this Act is a dead letter, and as its 
working is most expensive, it is high time that some movement were set 
on foot either for its repeal or amendment. I do not think with Mr. John 
Bright, who, unfortunately, has expressed an opinion upon a matter which 
he seems to know nothing about, “that the restrictions are needlessly severe, 
and that they tend to diminish the quantity and raise the price of butcher’s 
meat throughout the country.” On the contrary, I am of opinion—and this 
is founded on experience during the Cattle-plague, an experience which 
seems to have been forgotten by those at the head of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council—that proper restrictions on the importation and 
movements of cattle would eradicate Foot-and-Mouth disease and Pleuro- 
pneumonia in the course of a few months ; and I think it is a crying shame 
so much money should be wasted in futile attempts, when a radical measure 
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would not, and could not, fail to be successful. These diseases, like the 
Cattle-plague, are of foreign origin. They can no more originate in this 
country than the Yellow Fever, and if we were to cease importing them they 
would soon die a natural death. Indeed, one’s every-day experience is, that 
Foot-and-Mouth disease exhausts itself and disappears every winter, and 
until the trade in stock recommences in the spring we have nothing of it. 
With Pleuro-Pneumonia it is rather different, and mere stoppage ef importa- 
tion would not of itself be sufficient to eradicate it, as we have many centres 
of infection among us which would have to be destroyed. Some writers are 
of opinion that cessation of all traffic in foreign cattle is necessary to the 
abolition of these diseases, and that our supply from abroad should arrive in 
the form of butcher meat ; others, again, think that all fat cattle should be 
slaughtered at the port of debarakation. There are grave objections to these 
methods, and until it is proved that they are necessary we ought to try 
milder remedies. I would suggest that the following plan be adopted :— 
Foreign fat stock to be transmitted direct from the port of landing, in trucks 
used for the conveyance of fat cattle only, to the part of the country to which 
they are consigned. Example—If 50 head of cattle were landed at Leith, 30 
of which are purchased by Edinburgh and 20 by Glasgow dealers, I would 
allow these lots to be placed on railway trucks and conveyed to the parts 
where they were wanted for slaughter, or to the railway station nearest to the 
public slaughter-houses of each town, and travelled along the short distance 
of road at specified hours. The same arrangement would answer for cargoes 
consigned to Leeds, Wakefield, or any other town in England or Scotland, it 
being always remembered that such cattle were never to be removed alive 
from such slaughter-house, nor allowed to mix with store cattle in any way. 
As to lean stock from abroad, I would prohibit their importation, or impose 
such a quarantine as would amount to prohibition. The six days’ qurantine 
and inspection recommended by the Warwickshire Chamber of Agriculture 
would, perhaps, to some extent prevent the spread of Foot-and-Mouth 
disease, but it would be quite useless with regard to Pleuro-Pneumonia. But 
the question is, do we want lean stock from foreign countries or not? I think 
that every one acquainted with stock will agree with me in the conclusion that 
if we are able to suppress contagious diseases, we are quite capable of rearing 
sufficient stock without the assistance of foreign countries, and that we should 
in a few years be in a more independent position with regard to our meat 
supply. All who have lately written in the agricultural and medical papers 
condemn the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, and when we con- 
sider the report of that department lately issued, we are forced to agree with 
those who have so strongly expressed their sentiments. In that report we 
are gravely told that “in reference to legislation for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the spread of Foot-and-Mouth disease there is nothing new to be written.” 
Commenting upon this, one writer says: “All I can say is, that such reports 
are a disgrace to the department publishing them, and a disgrace to the 
Government of this country.” When the extent of the loss we have lately 
suffered, and are now suffering, is taken into account, I do not see how we 
can conscientiously differ from this opinion. It may be very true that those at 
the head of this department may be unable to alter the law as it at present 
stands ; still they might have been in a position to suggest some alteration, 
seeing that the Act has so signally failed. These contagious diseases being 
of foreign origin, it is clearly our first duty to prevent a further importation of 
the morbid poison which induces them. This effected, we are then bound to 
turn our attention to this great cause of the spread of Foot-and-Mouth 
disease. It is undoubtedly true that the poison is conveyed from place to 
place by hares, rabbits, dogs, cows, etc., which also sometimes suffer from 
the disease ; but the great reason why it is spread over the major part of the 
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island, and has caused an almost incalculable loss, is the want of proper 
restrictions on the movement of the cattle apparently healthy, but which 
have been in contact with diseased ones. In Ireland, as well as in England 
and Scotland, the regulations against the movement of stock actually affected 
are stringent enough, but the authorities are not unanimous with regard to 
cattle which have been in contact with diseased ones. In this country, neither 
cattle affected with Foot-and-Mouth disease, nor those which have been 
herded with them in the same occupation, are allowed to be moved (except 
for slaughter) for ten days after the last case. There is little use in this, so 
long as cattle from other countries, from England and Ireland, which have 
been in contact with diseased ones, are allowed entrance to our fairs and 
markets. I look upon every animal which has herded or been in contact, in 
any way, whether in the same occupation or not, witha single diseased beast, 
as being quite as capable of propagating the malady as one actually suffering, 
and look upon every head as infected until, within a given period, it is proved 
otherwise ; and on no account would I permit the movement of such, except 
for the purposes of feeding and watering, until all danger of further outbreak 
were past. It is an every-day experience, that cattle shipped in Ireland per- 
fectly well are landed here perhaps showing no signs of the disease. These 
are passed by the inspector, who cannot do otherwise, and sold to purchasers 
from various parts of the country, who often find, but too late, that they have 
got more than they bargained for. Now the fault lies with the authorities of 
the districts whence the cattle originally came, who ought to know in what 
parts of that country the disease is prevalent, and who ought to stop exporta- 
tion except from uninfected districts. It is not sufficient to stop those 
actually diseased, but also those which have been in contact with them.” 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to Principal Williams for his 
address, vindicated the Scotch colleges from the reflections which had been 
cast upon them by Professor Simonds—reflections which, he said, might be 
turned upon that gentleman himself, when they looked upon the founder of 
veterinary science in Scotland dying and leaving a princely fortune—every 
penny of it for the good of the profession-——and remembered that, on the 
other hand, a London professor, who lived not many years ago, died nearly in 
poverty. (Hear, hear.) If it was strictly true what Professor Simonds had 
said, London practitioners would beat Scotch practitioners in every town in 
Scotland. But it was not so. He knew it to be a fact that Edinburgh had 
sent out some of the best practical men connected with the veterinary pro- 
fession. (Applause.) 

Captain Tod proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, remarking that 
he was exceedingly glad to have heard the Chairman concur with what 
Principal Williams had said regarding the statements of Professor Simonds. 
(Applause. ) 

This concluded the proceedings. 


OPENING OF THE GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


THE formal opening of the Glasgow Veterinary College took place on the 
same day as the Edinburgh Colleges, when Dr. Thomson presided, there 
being on the platform a number of other scientific gentlemen. An introduc- 
tory lecture was delivered by Professor Fordie, who sketched the history 
of the profession since 1791, when the first college was founded in London, 
ascribing much credit to the veterinarians of the last century for their dis- 
coveries. Of late years the calling had become equal in importance to any 
of the other liberal professions, and he hoped young men, when qualified, 
would avoid those “ fantastic tricks” that tended to make them ridiculous in 
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the country districts where they settled down. One thing he urged upon 
them was that they should occupy their leisure time ir@ general reading, 
because they would have to mix with good society, and it was scarcely credit- 
able to a man that he could only talk on the subject of his craft. The 
chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Professor, said he did not 
consider the veterinarian on a lower scale than the physician, and added 
that, as recently improved, there was not a finer college in Scotland than 
the one in which they were assembled. 


THE NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, MONTREAL. 


THE inauguration of the New Veterinary College in Montreal, took place on 
October 5th, in connection with the ninth annual opening of the school. The 
Hon. P. Garneau, Minister of Agriculture’ presided, and the most eminent 
te: achers and profession: il men in that city attended to hear the address de- 

ivered by Principal McEachran. The address was particularly ‘interesting; 
and after alluding to the history of veterinary medicine, the Professor spoke 
of the success attending his efforts in Lower Canada to introduce veterinary 
science, and raise it from the lowest depths of empiricism in which he found 
it. Reference was then made to the principles of veterinary science, tne 
course of study, and the advantages the students possessed in the connection 
of the college with the McGill University, the Principal of which, one of the 
most distinguished scientists of the age, took the greatest interest in the pro- 
gress of Comparative Pathology, and, together with the Dean and Medical 
Faculty of that University, gave every possible support to the school. Principal 
McEachran, in one part of his address, said : “ Having thus attained a most 
important step in the establishing of the profession on a proper footing, it yet 
remains for us to obtain a charter for the college ; and I hope the Govern- 
ment will fully appreciate the importance of this profession, and will grant 
us some protection from the degrading associations of quackery: not that 
we fear the opposition of quackery, the difference between the success in 
treatment of tne qualified man and the quack should be so apparent that 
the most ignorant should distinguish ; but at present we have no law to 
prevent the most uneducated—the most degraded—from calling himself a 
‘eterinary Surgeon, and we thereby suffer as a profession.” 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AND THE BROWN 
INSTITUTION. 


Iv appears to be now definitely arranged that, at the end of this month, the 
Royal Agricultural Society will cease its long connection with the Royal 
Veterinary College, and that everything relating to the health and diseases 
of animals which the Society may desire information upon, will be sought 
for at the Brown Institution. It is probable that Dr. Burdon Sanderson, 
F.R.S., LL.D., will undertake the experimental investigations, and to Mr. 
Duguid, M.R.C.V.S., will be allotted the practical duties of consultant. 

In some respects the change is regretable, but in the interests of Science 
and Agriculture it cannot but prove beneficial. 
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QAbhstract of the JProceedings of Ceterinary Medical 
Societies, etc. 


CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE ordinary general meeting of this Society was held on Thursday, 
November 4th, the President for the ensuing Session, T. W. Gowing, sen., 
Esq., in the chair—Mr. Howard, M.R.C.V.S., of Woolwich, was elected a 
Fellow, and presented to the Society.—Votes of thanks being accorded 
the President for the past session, also to the Treasurer and Secretary, the 
ordinary business was proceeded with. 

The Secretary called attention to a newspaper extract from the British 
Medical Fournal, which stated that last August, between 6 and 7 a.m., fifty- 
eight schoolboys chewed varying quantities of an old laburnam root, recently 
cut across, supposing it to be stick liquorice, which it somewhat resembles 
in smell. It produced the following narcotic symptoms : sleepiness, varying 
in intensity to complete stupor, zzaccompanied with pain or burning sensa- 
tions internally. They were treated with emetics of mustard and water ; the 
worst cases with sulphate of zinc and ipecacuanha. The effects of the root were 
remarkable, even during vomition, for the boys went to sleep in the act. In 
two boys in particular the effects lasted for ten hours, after cold douches, 
strong coffee, etc. The next morning there were scarcely any traces. The 
doctor in attendance on them thought there were indications of great 
therapeutic value in the root, yet he had failed to find any previous descrip- 
tion of its effects. The Secretary drew the notice of the Fellows to the 
report, as he thought the use of this root might be of special benefit in cases 
of Colic, or those in which violent symptoms of pain required subduing. 

Mr. F. J. Mavor said that he had several times intended directing his 
attention to the agent ; he had prepared a tincture from the seeds, but had not 
yet used it. 

Mr. Joseph Woodger, sen., introduced several morbid specimens, the 
first being a hock-joint in which a large exostosis had embraced the entire 
articulation. The animal was the subject of Nasal Gleet, and was seen by 
him while at Margate, drawing a load of seaweed. The hock had not been 
treated. 

Mr. F. J. Mavor considered the enlargement as ‘an ossific deposit from 
Rheumatism and Gout, and that had it been treated it might have been 
prevented. 

Mr. J. W. Axe agreed with Mr. Mavor. He wished, we did more to 
assiinilate the diseases of animals with those of the human subject. He had 
no doubt as to Gout existing in the horse, its characteristics being marked. 
In distinguishing between gouty deposits and injuries—if the latter, they are 
more or less circumscribed ; .the lesions, on the.contrary, are diffused if 
gouty, and do not occur in one limb, but in.various parts. He mentioned a 
case where there was great ,pain. evinced from.the gradual development of 
deposits on the femur and humerus. _.It would be a great gain if we could 
rightly understand the constitutional cases. 

Mr. F. J. Mavor remembered a casein which a deposit was diagnosed 
as a splent, and treated as such by vesicants and firing. The other knee 
became affected, and one of the hocks. Then the other hock was involved ; 
at this stage it was submitted to him for treatment. He employed anodynes 
locally, and iodine and iron internally, when the pain subsided, and com- 
parative soundness ensued, the joints being somewhat stiff. Here parts of 
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the growths exfoliated, and these were submitted by Dr. Harley to miscropical 
examination ; they were reported as of gouty origin. 

Mr. Howard had, in a case of recurrent lameness of the shoulder and leg, 
used bichromate of potass beneficially, the lameness subsiding ; when the 
sheath of the tendons began to swell, and the lameness re-appeared. He 
then employed arnica locally, and administered sulphuric acid, when the 
horse quite recovered. 

Mr. Burrell observed that the local symptoms ought not to be overlooked, 
and he should use cantharides as a rule, the blister so quickly removing the 
pain. He deferred the use of iron and the iodides to the later stages, 
preferring colchicum and the bicarbonates primarily, with chloroform and 
aconite embrocations. 

Mr. F. J. Mavor objected to blistering, from its relaxing the vessels, and 
affording greater space for morbid deposits. 

Mr. J. E. Jarvis considered blistering useless, as it did more to increase 
the deposits than remove them. 

Mr. Woodger, sen., referring to the iodine blister, instanced an experiment 
suggested to him by the late Mr. Morton, when it was used for three weeks, 
and on the animal being killed, the agent was found imbedded in the diseased 
bone. Mr. Woodger’s second case—an os pedis with ossified cartilage— 
referred to a very lame omnibus horse, the subject of “side bones,” for which 
he divided one metacarpal nerve, and the animal was afterwards enabled to 
work for five or six months. Owing to a suppurating “corn,” the horse was 
killed. Judging from his experience of this operation, he felt justified in 
advocating it. 

The President, in considering the advisability of purchasing horses with 
“ sidebones,” quoted the conclusions of a gertleman who, in connection with a 
brewery, said it made no difference for them, as if not then affected, they 
invariably became so. There was much to be considered in the question ; 
for in two particular cases he had, with one a fracture of the deposit, which, 
under treatment, reunited and produced ill effect, but another suppurated 
and did badly. 

Mr. Roalfe Cox found that horses with “ sidebones” and flat feet did not 
stand work well ; but they did with good feet. In the simple division of the 
nerve, there was a most valuable means of treatment; in severe cases 
the division is enough, for where the horse could not previously place the 
foot on the ground because of the pain, it could then stand on it, and recovery 
rapidly ensued. 

The third specimen was the os corona of a horse which had the lateral 
cartilages cut by a wheel grazing them when the animal slipped up. Being 
very lame, it was put in slings, and finally killed, ewing to the pain and the 
abscesses that formed. Here there was a large piece of bone ulcerated out 
in a mass from the upper articulatory surface. 

Mr. Axe considered the disease was due to concussion in setting down the 
foot after the injury from the wheel, and not from the injury itself ; this had 
led to sloughing and the sequestrum. This view was endorsed by the Fellows. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded Mr. Woodger for furnishing the 
specimens, and as this discussion had occupied the whole of the time usually 
devoted to the meeting, Mr. J. Woodger, jun., proposed that Mr. A. Broad’s 
paper on “ Nasal Gleet ” be then taken as read, and be discussed at the next 
meeting, and in the zz/erim that it should be forwarded to the Veterinary 
Fournal for insertion, with the present proceedings. The motion was carried 
and the meeting adjourned. 

Present, fourteen Fellows and two visitors. 


JAMES ROWE, JUN., Hon. Sec. 
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(The following is Mr. Broad’s Paper.) 

NASAL GLEET : ITS DISTINGUISHING SYMPTOMS AND TREATMENT. 
THE disease which is the subject of the remarks I am about to make, is 
worthy of some censideration, both from the frequency with which it comes 
under notice in cases that baffle our attempts to cure, and from the similarity 
in symptoms which it at times presents to Glanders,—a similarity which has 
often proved misleading to the inexperienced. It is chronic in its nature, and 
therefore slow in yielding to remedial measures ; and in treating it we have 
not the assistance of the seeming reaction which usually follows an inflam- 
matory attack, that which has been designated the “ efforts of nature ;” it is 
for this reason that stimulating remedies are required. 

The disease often presents so little hindrance to the animal being worked, 
that it is not brought for treatment till very far advanced, the bones some- 
times being extensively implicated and the foetor excessive ; there are cases 
of this kind which it would be advisable to terminate at once by slaughtering 
the animal. 

The structure primarily affected by the disease is the mucous membrane 
lining the nasal passages and sinuses of the head; that in the sinuses is 
thinner and less vascular than the Schneiderian membrane, to which Catarrh 
is usually confined, and in consequence is more prone to inflammation of the 
chronic type. Nasal Gleet, or “ Ozzena,” appears as a sequence of catarrhal 
disease; the mucous discharge in which the inflammation terminates not 
ceasing after a few days, as in ordinary colds ; but continuing to flow for an 
indefinite time, becoming white and curdy, the membrane at the same time 
becoming thickened from infiltration. The discharge accumulates in the 
sinuses, sometimes till decomposition takes place, and foetor is then perceived ; 
this is much greater and more offensive when the bones are diseased. From 
the structure of the sinuses, and consequent detention of the matter therein, 
the flow will sometimes cease for hours, and at other times will be much 
increased. The symptoms of the disease are as follows : A whitish discharge 
from the nostril, flowing out freely without adhering, sometimes more copi- 
ously than at others, especially so when the head is depressed ; large white 
clots also will be blown out occasionally. Opinions appear to be divided 
as to the relative frequency of the disease affecting one side of the head o 
both. Percivall affirms that it usually affects both sides ; Professor Spooner 
held a different opinion, and I find contemporary opinions as diverse ; in by 
far the majority of cases that I have seen, the discharge has been from one 
nostril only. Foetor is generally perceived, though it is not a constant 
symptom. The same may be said with regard to the enlargement of the 
submaxillary lymphatic gland ; this is generally present on the affected side 
of the head, the swelling being soft and diffuse, and easily moveable. The 
enlargement is sometimes absent in old cases, when all inflammation has 
disappeared. The Schneiderian membrane is slightly infected, though in 
cases of very long duration it becomes somewhat pallid. The appetite is 
unimpaired, the horse appearing in good general health, and the pulse being 
but little affected. In some cases a slight fulness or swelling of the nasal 
bone can be detected externally ; and when the sinus contains much matter, 
a dull sound will be produced on percussing the bone. 

Nasal Gleet is neither infectious nor contagious ; it is entirely a local affec- 
tion, and its ultimate and worst effects would be either to cause the filling of 
the sinuses with consolidated effused matters, or to destroy the bones form- 
ing their walls. 

In cases wherein the discharge proceeds from one nostril only, and the 
corresponding submaxillary gland is tumefied, there is a certain resemblance 
to Glanders ; but there will always be apparent to the practised observer 
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sufficient characteristic appearances to distinguish the one disease from the 
other. 

In Glanders the gland is either larger and firmer than in “Gleet,” or it is 
small, but very tense and apparently adherent to the jaw ; which symptom is 
not not present in Nasal Gleet. The discharge does not present the white 
curdy appearance of Gleet, but is thinner in consistence, and more alluminous, 
varying in colour from a saffron tinge in acute cases to the dingy grey colour 
of the discharge in sub-acute or chronic cases. It has no foetor, and adheres 
to the nostril in a marked and characteristic manner. 

The discharge in Ozzna has no specific character,—-more resembling 
ordinary catarrhal mucus, but it is whiter ; it does not adhere to the nostrils, 
and is more intermittent in its flow than in Glanders. When fostor is per- 
ceived, it serves as a good distinction between the two diseases. 

Phases of disease are occasionally met with in which symptoms are pre- 
sented that greatly resemble these affections, but which cannot satisfactorily 
be said to be either ; more often appearing like Glanders, but readily yield- 
ing to treatment. It is such cases as these that have called forth the term 
“ suspicious,” which, in the absence of any definite name, serves to correctly 
express their character; the use of this designation has, however, been much 
abused. 

The treatment of Nasal Gleet is both general and local ; the latter com- 
prising inhalation and injection, both by the nasal orifice and by means of 
artificial openings into the frontal and maxillary sinuses. Many cases will 
yield to the simpler measures of treatment. The horse should be suspended 
from work, though moderately exercised ; when febrile symptoms are present, 
both the diet and the medicine given should be such as is then suitable, viz. 
soft and light food, and saline medicines ; but, in general, we have not these 
symptoms to deal with, and liberal diet should be allowed, with green food, 
carrots, etc. It is advisable to place food on the ground, so that the horse 
may frequently lower his head, and give the discharge an opportunity of 
issuing from the sinuses. Mineral tonics will be found the most serviceable 
medicines, and of these arsenic and copper seem to have most effect upon the 
mucous membranes. Professor Spooner used to ask the question, “ Why 
give tonics, seeing that the appetite and general health are good?” Sulphate 
of copper has been extolled as the agent having the most beneficial influence 
upon diseases of this nature, and I believe with good reason ; but I am not 
able to endorse it from my own experience, as I have nearly always given 
arsenious acid, and have found it to produce excellent effects ; it is given in 
doses of from five to eight grains, made into powders, and mixed with the 
food once or twice daily, according to the size of the horse and the severity 
of the symptoms. 

The submaxillary gland will be diminished by inunction with biniodide of 
mercury. A nosebag containing fresh yellow deal sawdust on which boiling 
water has been poured, should be used, care being taken that it be not put to 
the nose so hot as to scald the skin, nor fastened high enough to impede the 
animal’s breathing. A drachm of creasote or carbolic acid is sometimes 
sprinkled on the sawdust, as a method of influencing the membrane by 
inhalation. After a week or two of this treatment, many cases will be cured ; 
the indications of recovery being a gradual cessation of the discharge, or 
intermissions of longer duration in its flow—there issuing, latterly, merely an 
aqueous moisture, with a few flakes of mucus; the submaxillary gland will 
gradually return to its normal size. 

Should these indications be absent, other measures must be had recourse 
to. One recommended is syringing the nasal passages from the nostrils ; 
but I believe it to be of little use, for the lotion injected can only affect the 
membrane for a short distance from the nostril, and certainly cannot be 
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expected to enter the sinuses, however patiently the horse may submit ; and 
I think it rare to find a horse that will allow of its being effectually done 
after the first injection or two. Where injections are desired to be employed, 
and many cases cannot be cured without them, it is better to make openings 
with the trephine into the frontal and maxillary sinuses, the latter opening 
assisting to give egress to the fluids injected—or, in other words, a dependent 
orifice. 

It is a very simple operation, and one that has no detrimental conse- 
quences ; it is also an operation that does not fail to impress observers with 
a favourable opinion of veterinary surgery. The pain felt by the animal 
during the trephining must be very slight, it being not a little surprising to 
see how quietly it is endured. All that is necessary to ensure steadiness 
being the application of a twitch to the animal’s nose, and, in some cases, to 
have one of the fore legs held up. 

To determine the spot for trephining the frontal sinus, imagine a transverse 
' line from the supra-orbital foramen to the frontal suture, and take a point a 
little below this, an inch from the suture. The spot being selected, one 
method of proceeding is to enclose it within a V-shaped incision, to dissect 
up the free portion of skin, and operate on the exposed bone. Another way 
is to cut through the skin for about an inch and a-half on the imaginary line, 
and from the centre of this incision, and an inch from the suture, to cut 
through the integument downwards an inch in length ; the two free portions 
are then reflected, and the bone is exposed for the trephine as before. Some 
practitioners make a hole with a small gimlet to receive the stillette of the 
trephine ; this removes the risk of the instrument slipping when commencing 
the boring. When the disc of bone is nearly detached, care should be taken 
that it be not forced into the cavity. 

To find the best spot at which to open the maxillary sinus, measure an 
inch up the zygomatic ridge, and from the point reached, another inch for- 
wards at right angles to the ridge ; a V-shaped incision may be made, or one 
long cut parallel to the ridge. “The measurements are average ones. 

The openings having been made, the sinuses should be well syringed with 
warm water, and a mild astringent lotion injected. Some practitioners have 
found the freeing of the sinuses of their contained matter, and occasional 
cleansings with water, effectual in restoring healthy action, without using 
medicinal injections. 

The sulphates of zinc and copper are useful agents for this purpose, and 
when the fcetor is great, chioride of lime also. I think the advisability of 
passing a seton is open to question; a free passage can be maintained, and 
sufficient stimulating effect produced, by medicinal injection, without the 
irritation of a foreign body in the sinus, and the breaking down of bony 
structure which is necessary in forcing a passage for the seton. It is neces- 
sary, after injecting the sinuses, to fit plugs or corks into the openings, so as 
to exclude air and dirt, and prevent the rapid occlusion of the orifices which 
would otherwise ensue. Horses have been put to light work while in this 
state, and have recovered. 

The cases which I will now mention are merely examples of the “suspi- 
cious” stage of catarrhal disease, and also of the usefulness of arsenious 
acid. 

On 5th May of the present year, I was called to see two horses belonging 
to a retail coal-dealer; one, an aged grey horse, showed evident signs of 
diseased lungs, and had a large ulcer on the near side of the septum nasi; 
an enlarged gland on the same side, but no nasal discharge. He was de- 
stroyed on the 8th. In the next stable, or rather on the other side of a very 
defective partition, was a bay mare, seven years old, affected with congestion 
of the lungs. She passed through a severe attack, and became convalescent 
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in about a fortnight, but the nasal discharge now began to assume a serious 
aspect ; it issued from one nostri! only, and had all the sticky propensity of 
glanderous matter, and the submaxillary gland on the same side of the head 
was considerably enlarged. This gland was blistered, the head steamed 
with hot sawdust, and arsenious acid administered in five-grain doses twice 
daily. The discharge had quite ceased, and the mare was well in about ten 
days. 

In the month of June, I was attending a bay horse which had suffered from 
severe Catarrh for about a fortnight ; and when the febrile symptoms had 
disappeared, the discharge, which was then confined to one side ot the head, 
assumed an exactly similar appearance to that in the former case, and the 
one gland was tumefied and firm. On my warning the owner of the danger 
of Glanders supervening, an eminent member of the profession was con- 
sulted, and expressed the same fear. I treated this case as I had done the 
other, and the same result followed in about a week. 


THE YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE concluding quarterly meeting of the above Society for the current 
year was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Wednesday the 2nd Novem- 
ber, the President, Mr. J. W. Anderton, in the chair. There were also 
present Messrs. Freeman, James and Joseph Naylor, J. S. Carter, Fallding, 
Patterson, Peter Walker, Scriven, Cuthbert, Ferguson, Murdoch, and 
Broughton. Mr. Kingston and two of Mr. Murdock’s pupils were present as 
visitors. Excuses for non-attendance were received from Messrs. Dray, 
John Freeman, John and W. G. Schofield, and John Faulkner. The minutes 
of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. Mr. Geo. Wm. Carter, 
Bradford, was nominated a member. 

Mr. Kingston read an elaborate and exceedingly practical discourse upon 
the “ Diseases of the feet in Horses.” In the discussion that ensued, the 
diseases “ Corn” and “ Canker” were principally dwelt upon, most of the 
members present taking part in the debate. It was decided to discuss the 
diseases “ Laminitis” and “ Navicular disease” at the annual meeting in 
January. 

The President proposed, and Mr. Murdock seconded, a most cordial vote 
of thanks to the Essayist, which was carried with acclamation. 

The Treasurer next submitted the financial account for the year, which 
showed a balance in hand of £68 3s. 3d. The election of officers for 1876 
was then proceeded with, Mr. Charles Patterson, of Dewsbury, being chosen 
President ; Messrs. Anderton (ex-President), Fallding, and W. G. Schofield, 
vice-Presidents ; Mr. Cuthbert, Treasurer ; Mr. Broughton, Secretary. 

Mr. Broughton proposed, and Mr. Naylor seconded, a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Anderton for the exemplary manner 1. he had carried out the 
duties of President. 


THE SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE quarterly meeting of this Society was held in the London Hotel, St. 
Andrews Square, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 15th September, at half-past 
two o’clock. Professor Walley, President, inthe chair. Present—Professors 
Williams and Baird, Messrs. Borthwick, Aitkin (Edinburgh), Balfour, 
Cumming, Connochie, Young, Black, Balfour, junr., Rutherford, Heatley, and 
the Secretary. Mr. Storrie, of East Linton, sent a letter regretting absence. 

Mr. Heatley, Pathead, was elected a member. Mr. Rutherford read his 
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paper on “ Frost-bite,” and the remarks afterwards made tended to show that 
the views taken by Mr. Rutherford, as to the nature and cause of the disease, 
and the treatment adopted and recommended by him, met with the approval 
of those present, only Professor Williams and others could not assent to the 
extreme thinning of the hoof at the upper part of the foot in severe cases, 
A cordial vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Rutherford for his paper, with 
the request that it be published in the Veterinarian and in the Veterinary 
Fournal. 

Some remarks were afterwards made on Rupture of the Diaphragm. 
Professors Walley and Baird looked on rupture of the diaphragm as a very 
common cause of death, and stated that it was difficult to distinguish between 
ante and post-mortem rupture in such cases. A few of the members, how- 
ever, were rather sceptical as to this state of matters, believing that the 
diaphragm, if ruptured during life, would always present a different appear- 
ance from that seen when torn after death. The subject was rather important 
in a legal point of view. The case that gave rise to the remarks was that of 
a high-priced four-year-old draught horse lately purchased, and which, when 
drawing a light load of grass from the field, fell down, and after a short 
struggle died. The animal lay (in September weather) for nearly twenty-four 
hours before being opened ; the abdomen was distended and the diaphragm 
ruptured. The veterinary surgeon, for the seller, was at first disposed to 
consider the rupture as the cause of death, while his colleague on the other 
side, judging from the appearance of the rupture and other circumstances, 
could only look upon it as a Jost-mortem result. Fortunately, there was no 
need to enter into the merits of the case, as turther examination showed that 
the horse had been choked or strangled by the collar. 

At next meeting Mr. Balfour, of Markinch, will kindly read a paper. 


C. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


AT the meeting of this Society held on July 21st 1875, Mr. Joseph Bell read 
notes of a case of malignant pustule. A fine healthy ploughman had helped 
to skin and dress the carcase of an ox that had died of Spleen disease.* On 
the next day he felt itching and pain in the wrist. On the third and fourth 
days he was ill, shivering and feverish ; the mark on the wrist had proved 
to be a black pustule, with a hard yellowish-red circumference. On the fifth 
day he was comatose, with all the symptoms of extreme blood-poisoning ; 
and when he was seen by Mr. Bell in consultation, the limb was cold, dead 
to the elbow, and yellowish and putrescent to the shoulder. Free incision 
did not even draw blood ; he was comatose and pulseless, and died in three 
hours. Mr. Bell gave a detailed account of the latest views of the pathology, 
causation, and treatment of this malady, and described the microscopic 
appearances of the blood, which became thickly loaded with bacteria of 
various shapes. The president (Dr. Balfour) alluded to the interest and 
rarity of the case. This disease, in its essential pathology, was closely allied 
to the plague ; it was not, therefore, a mere local affection, but a continued 
fever of a malignant type, and death was due, not to the carbuncle, but to 
the resulting blood-poisoning. Dr. Watson had only seen one case, in the 
person of a cow-keeper, who had a pustule on one finger, and, notwithstand- 
ing free incisions, died of it. Fortunately for the public, this disease did not 
seem to be easily or frequently communicated by eating the flesh of animals 
which died of it. 


* Splenic or Anthrax Fever. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE Council of the Royal Agricultural Society met on November 3rd, when 
the Veterinary Committee reported that, with reference to the testing of an 
alleged system of cure for Pleuro-pneumonia, to defray the expenses of which 
a grant not exceeding £25 was made at the August Council, they had re- 
ceived a report from Mr. Priestman, who had been engaged in conducting 
the inquiry. Mr. Priestman described the measures adopted to make the 
trial, in the presence of the Secretary of the Society, on a Dutch cow suffering 
from the disease, according to the instructions which had been placed in the 
hands of the Chairman of the Committee by the discoverer of the alleged 
system of cure. He also gave a detailed account of the symptorns of the 
animal, and of its treatment from the commencement of the experiment to 
the death of the animal, and the results of his fos¢-mortem examination. 

The Committee had also taken into consideration some important corre- 
spondence from the Committee of Management of the Brown Institution in 
reference to the members’ privileges and the scientific investigation of the 
diseases of cattle, sheep, and pigs, and they had an interview with the 
following members of that Committee :—Dr. Quain, F.RS., Chairman 
of the Committee; Dr. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
Society ; Dr. Sharpey, F.R.S.; Dr. Storrer, F.R.S.; Dr. Gibson, F.R.S.; 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson, F.R.S.; and Mr. Douse, Secretary. The Committee 
of the Brown Institution is controlled by the Senate of the University of 
London. The Committee of the Institution were asked—ist. Whether they 
were prepared to receive and treat medically at their institution animals 
suffering from disease. 2nd. Whether they would send their veterinary 
professor into the country to inquire and advise in any outbreaks of disease if 
required by any menber of the Society. 

The replies to these questions being satisfactory, the Committee of the 
Brown Institution were asked whether Dr. Burdon Sanderson would under- 
take to make scientific inquiries into the nature of-diseases of animals, and 
Pleuro-pneumonia and Foot-and-mouth disease were suggested as specially 
needing further research. Subject to the approval of the Senate of the 
University of London, Dr. Burdon Sanderson will be ready fo undertake 
such researches. The Veterinary Committee were aware that such investiga- 
tions cannot be carried out except at considerable expense, and they trust 
that in matters of such importance the Council will readily vote the necessary 
funds. They beg, therefore, to give notice that at the next Council meeting 
they will move for a sum not exceeding £500 to be placed at their disposal 
for the year 1876, for general purposes, and for special scientific inquiries into 
Pleuro-pneumonia and Foot-and-mouth disease to be carried out by Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson, who will furnish from time to time reports on the results 
of his researches. 

The Committee further recommend that, in order to promote veterinary 
education, the Council should offer annually a scholarship of £50 for the 
pupil who shall pass the best examination at the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. Se//’s Life, noticing these recommendations, remarks that much 
good seems likely to result from the energetic way in which the Veterinary 
Committee are acting, and the £500, which will no doubt be granted and 
renewed from time to time, will be some of the best spent money of the 
Society. 
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Motes and Mews. 


FAREWELL BANQUET TO PROFESSOR DEWAR.—On October 27th, Pro- 
fessor James Dewar, late of the Royal Veterinary College, was entertained 
to dinner by a number of scientific and other friends, on the occasion of his 
leaving Edinburgh to fill the Jacksonian Chair of Chemistry in Cambridge 
University. The entertainment took place at the Balmoral Hotel. Professor 
Crum Brown presided, and was supported by Sir Robert Christison, Bart. ; 
Rev. Dr. Wallace, Professor Tait, Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Dr. Matthews Duncan, 
Dr. M’Kendrick, Dr. Chiene, Dr. Dewar, Dr. Aitken, Dr. Craig, and Pro- 
fessor Branford. Principal Walley, of the Royal Veterinary College, officiated 
as croupier, and near him were Professor Balfour, Professor Kelland, Mr. 
Fletcher Norton Menzies, secretary Highland Society ; Dr. Batty Tuke, Dr. 
Sanderson, Dr. Ferguson, Mr. R. Cranston, jun., Mr. Alexander Buchan, 
secretary Meteorological Society. After dinner the chairman intimated that 
letters of apology for unavoidable absence had been received from Professor 
Maclagan, Sheriff Hallard, Professor Dittmar, Professor Turner, Dr. Donald- 
son, Rev. Andrew Gardiner, and others. In proposing “ Health, Prosperity, 
and Happiness” to Professor Dewar, the chairman referred to that gentle- 
man’s distinguished career as a student, as assistant to Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
and as an original investigator in chemical science. Professor Dewar’s mind, 


_he said, worked with very little friction ; he took a clear view of things, and 


he applied himself to his work with steady determination. The toast was 
warmly pledged. Professor Dewar, in reply, said he regarded the honour 
done him as an exhibition of sympathy with the School of Scottish 
Chemistry—(applause)—a school which had not only influenced this coun- 
try, but chemical science throughout the world. (Applause.) In a graceful 
manner he alluded to the encouragement and assistance he had received, 
in the outset of his career, from his old masters, Professors Kelland and 
Tait. The honour now conferred would not, he said, occasion any feeling 
of pride, but their generous sympathy would encourage him to persevere 
in the work he had begun in Edinburgh. (Applause.) The croupier pro- 
posed “ The University of Edinburgh,” coupled with Sir Robert Christison, 
who, in acknowledging the toast, referred to the increasing prosperity of 
that institution. Dr. Batty Tuke gave “The Royal Society of Edinburgh,” 
to whose transactions Professor Dewar had contributed so much valuable 
matter. (Applause.) Professor Balfour replied. Dr. Matthews Duncan 
proposed “The Royal Veterinary College,” in whose laboratory Professor 
Dewar had perfected important discoveries on the electro-motive force of 
impressions on the sensory nerves. Principal Walley responded, stating 
that the institution over which he presided was now in a fair way of progress. 
Professor Kelland proposed the health of Dr. M’Kendrick, who had been 
associated with Professor Dewar in his important investigations. Two more 
unselfish scientific workers, he said, he had never known. (Applause.) Dr. 
M’Kendrick, in acknowledging the compi:ment, said he was as delighted at the 
honour done to his dear friend and collaborateur as if it had been accorded 
to himself. Professor Branford gave “ The Highland Society of Scotland,” 
for which Mr. F. N. Menzies replied, remarking that it was a sort of shame 
that Scotland, which had an open field for his great abilities, had let such a 
good man as Professor Dewar go to Cambridge. (Applause.) Other toasts 
followed, and a pleasant evening was brought to a close by wishing Professor 
Dewar every success in his new and distinguished position. 

Our Foop SuppLy.— The Chamber of Agriculture Fournal states, that of 
our home stock in the United Kingdom we annually kill for meat 436,400 
veal calves, 528,300 draft cows and heifers, and 970,600 other cattle. 
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PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR DEWAR.—On October 3oth, a meeting of 
Magistrates and Town Councillors of Edinburgh, trustees of the late Pro- 
fesssor Dick, was held in the City Chamber for the purpose of presenting 
a piece of silver plate to Professor James Dewar, on his appointment to the 
Jacksonian Chair in the University of Cambridge, “as a mark of their 
esteem and of their appreciation of his scholarship, and of the services ren- 
dered by him to the Veterinary College as Professor of Chemistry.” The 
Lord Provost presided, and a number of ladies were also present by invita- 
tion. The Lord Provost, in making the presentation, gave a brief-and suit- 
able address. He congratulated Professor Dewar on his appointment, and 
said, that but for the fact that his fame had preceded him southwards, he 
would not have been selected for that high position, Taking into account 
the reputation which Professor Dewar had earned for himself in the Scottish 
metropolis, and the astonishing amount of professional knowledge which he 
had acquired, under the training of such distinguished men as Kelland. and 
Playfair ; considering also the fact that he had struck out into new paths of 
scientific research for himself—exploring, as it were, unknown countries in 
science—it was no wonder that he had been selected to fill the honourable 
office in Cambridge University to which he had just been appointed. (Ap- 
plause.) Professor Dewar had been an honour to Edinburgh, and he felt 
sure that he would leave his mark on Cambridge. A man of more ability, 
originality, power, straightforwardness of purpose, and perseverance, he (the 
Lord Provost) was confident never entered within the gates of the University 
of Cambridge. (Applause.) His lordship concluded by presenting to Pro- 
fessor Dewar, amid loud applause, a massive silver salver, value £60, richly 
chased, and bearing an inscription in the terms already mentioned. Ina 
brief address, Professor Dewar returned thanks. That presentation, he said, 
he regarded in two lights—as an indication of the interest which the Dick 
Trustees felt in abstract scientific work, and as a guarantee that every one 
who tried to do his duty, even although it might not be apparent to people 
at large, would eventually obtain due recognition. (Applause.) On the 
motion of Councillor Hall, a vote of thanks was awarded to the Lord 
Provost, who had travelled all day from Inverness in order to be present on 
the occasion ; and his Lordship made a brief reply. Councillor Cranston, 
convener of the Committee of Management of the Veterinary College, in 
response to a call from the Lord Provost, made a few remarks expressive of 
his great personal regard for Mr. Dewar, both as a professor and as a friend. 
He congratulated the Lord Provost on the city having the honour of sending 
off a young gentleman of such high talent to such a university, and while 
congratulating the Professor himself on his appointment to that high office, 
he expressed the warmest wishes for his success, and the hope that after 
gaining laurels in the south, he might return to fill an honourable position in 
the University of Edinburgh. (Applause.) The proceedings then termi- 
nated. 


VETERINARY CONGRESS AT FLORENCE.— Florence has acquired an im- 
mediate, and a somewhat unenviable, reputation from the doings at the 
Schiff Laboratory ; it is, therefore, satisfactory to find some progress being 
made in the city to promote the protection of animals. At the Veterinary 
Congress recently held, Signor Magliani, the President of the Society for the 
Protection of Animals, acknowledged that veterinary surgeons were the true 
champions of the quadrupeds. He declared that ill-treatment was the cause 
of deterioration in the races of animals, and was a bad example to public 
morals. He called for a vote of censure from the Congress on the promoters 
of cruelty to animals. Signor Peruzzi encouraged the Congress to advise 
the producers of animals to cultivate the veterinary art. 
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PRESENTATION TO A VETERINARY SURGEON.—A short time ago, it was 
proposed that some substantial testimonial should be presented to Mr. John 
Dow, Veterinary Surgeon, Birnam, Perthshire, in acknowledgment of his long 
and valuable services to the community, and in testimony of his abilities, 
success, and obliging manner as a professional man. A committee was ap- 
pointed to carry out the object of this proposal, and in October their services 
were brought to a most satisfactory conclusion, when they, with about forty of 
the subscribers, met at a déjeiiner in the Royal Hotel, Dunkeld ; after which, 
and the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, the chairman in a most compli- 
mentary speech presented Mr. Dow with a very handsome snuff-box and a 
purse containing one hundred and fifty pounds. The box bore the following 
inscription : “ Presented to Mr. John Dow, V.S., Birnam, along with a purse 
of 150 sovereigns, as a public mark of respect, and in recognition of his long 
and valued services. October, 1875. ” Mr. Dow made a suitable acknow- 
ledgment, and concluded by saying that as in the past, so for the future he 
would do everything in his power to attend to and further the interests of his 
employers. Recognition of public services rendered by veterinary practi- 
tioners is not such a common event as to make us indifferent to its occur- 
rence. We therefore cheerfully give insertion to the above flattering, and 
doubtless well-deserved, presentation, and congratulate Mr. Dow on his good 
fortune. 


STOCK IN GREAT BRITAIN.—From the summary of agricultural returns, 
recently issued by the Board of Trade, it appears that on the 25th June last 
there was a decrease in the numbers of cattle, sheep, and pigs kept in Great 
Britain, as compared with the numbers-at the corresponding period of the 
previous year. In cattle, the decrease was 1°8 per cent., or from 6,125,491 
in 1874, to 6,012,605 in 1875. The numbers of sheep at the same period 
were respectively 30,313,941 and 29,165,278, a decrease of 1,148,663, or 3°8 
per cent., and the number of pigs had decreased 8 per cent., or "from 2 9422,832 
in 1874, to 2,229,870. 


Jurisprudence. 


IMPORTANT DECISION IN FAVOUR OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 

MR. FIELD, junr., writes to inform us that he had just received a communica- 
tion from a solicitor who was engaged for the plaintiff in a very serious horse 
cause, in the trial of which he (Mr. Field) was subpcened as a witness. This 
compelled him to attend at an assize town for three days, at the greatest 
inconvenience and pecuniary loss. When the solicitor’s bill of costs was 
taxed by the Taxing-master, only one guinea fer diem was allowed to the 
veterinary witness. This Mr. Field declined to accept, and justly insisted 
on being remunerated at the same rate as barristers and doctors of medi- 
cine. After the usual correspondence and disputation, the communication 
with which Mr. Field was favoured conveyed the satisfactory intelligence that 
he had gained his point, and the highest rate had been granted—six guineas. 

We are certain the members of our profession will esteem this a most 
important and valuable concession, as it establishes a precedent which can 
always be referred to in claiming what is only their due, but which has seldom 
or never been acknowledged. 

Mr. Field deserves our thanks for having contested the point single- 
handed, and carried it to a successful issue—another marked service rendered 
by him to his colleagues. 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Gazette, Oct. 22. 

Veterinary Surgeon of the First Class, W. Death, to be Staff Veterinary 
Surgeon, vice W. Partridge, retired upon half-pay. 

RoyaL ARTILLERY.—The following Veterinary Surgeons on probation, to 
be Veterinary Surgeons :—A. C. Webb, vice Plunkett, deceased ; A. Bostock ; 
M. Anderson. 

Gazette, Nov. 5. 

The Commission of Veterinary Surgeon Edward Coleman has been re- 
newed from-December 3, 1874. 

Gazette, Nov. 9 

NORTH SOMERSET YEOMANRY CAVALRY.-—Veterinary Surgeon T. Barrell 
resigns his commission. 


Veterinary Surgeon B. L. Glover, Royal Artillery, India, has passed the 
lower standard examination in Hindostanee. 

Veterinary Surgeon Rogerson, Royal Artillery, embarked for India on 
November 8. 

The following movements of veterinary surgeons have been ordered by 
the Commander-in-Chief in India, viz. :—First Class V. S. J. Ferris, R. H.A., 
from Morar to Umballa, when relieved by V. S. Thomson; V. S. G. A. A. 
Oliver, R. H. A., from Mean Meer to Sealkote, when relieved by V. S. Frost, 
and take charge of the horses of D. battery, march with it to the camp of 
exercise, and thence to Meerut, there to be stationed; V. S. W. Boyd, 
R. H. A., to march with H. battery from Rawal Pindee to Peshawur, and 
return with G. battery to the former station; V. S. J. Reilly, R. H. A., to 
march with B. battery from Campbellpore to Peshawur, there to be stationed ; 
V. S. J. A. Wocds, R. A., from “Benares to Meerut, on being relieved by 
V. S. Powell; V. S. R. F. Frost, R.A., to join at Mean Meer for duty, until 
relieved by V. S. Symonds, when he will proceed to Mooltan; V. S. T. J. 
Symonds, R. H. A., to march with C. battery from Peshawur to Sealkote, 
and on giving over charge to V. S. Adams, 9th Lancers, will proceed to 
Mean Meer, there to be stationed; V. S. F. F. Crawford, R. A., from Seeta- 
pore to Agra; V.S. G. D. Whitfield, Staff, to join at Cawnpore; V. S. H. 
Thomson, Staff, from Muttra to Morar, when relieved by V. S. Appleton ; 
V. S. J. K. Grainger, Staff, from Peshawur to Jullendur, when relieved by 
V. S. Symonds. 





Mbituarp. 

Mr. John Edwards, M.R.C.V.S., of Abergele, Wales, died on September 
19. He graduated April 29, 1861. 

The death is also reported of Mr. George Francis Lamb, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Linslade, who graduated April 27, 186g. 

At Leith, on October 10, died Mr. Charles Simon Romanis, M.R.C.V.S., 
who became a member of the profession on April 27, 1847. The Scotsman 
contains the following obituary notice of Mr. Romanis :—“ This eminent 
veterinarian was but little known in Edinburgh beyond his own profession, 
but in Russia and on the Continent generally his reputation stood high. 
Mr. Romanis was born in the Russian capital, and at an early age obtained 
the diplomas of the Veterinary Colleges of London, Edinburgh, and St. 
Petersburg. He then entered the service of the Emperor of Russia as private 
veterinary surgeon, and for years enjoyed an extensive practice in Russia. 
About ten years ago he was forced, through failing health, to remove to 
Scotland. On the outbreak of Rinderpest, he was brought prominently 
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before the public by his efforts to stay its ravages. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Cattle Plague Committee, and a large amount of success attended 
his labours, which extended over the greater part of England and Scotland. 
After the suppression of the Cattle-plague, Mr. Romanis again withdrew 
from public notice. Latterly, however, he was appointed inspecting veteri- 
nary surgeon for the Privy Council at the Forth ports. Having enjoyed the 
confidence of the late Professor Dick, Mr. Romanis has rendered good ser- 
vice to the Dick Trust in carrying out the arrangements Of the College. 
Of a modest and retiring nature, he never appeared in public except when 
his superior knowledge or extensive experience pushed him to the front. 
Though often urged to accept professorships, he never could be induced to 
do so. He has, we understand, left valuable notes in manuscript upon 
Rinderpest and other veterinary subjects.” 

Mr. Francis Storie, M.R.C.V.S., died at East Linton on November 18th. 
He graduated in 1827. 


Correspondence, etc. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. A., INDIA.—An amended or new warrant for Army Veterinary Surgeons has, for a 
very long period, been before the authorities, but we are quite unable to state 
whether or when it may receive their final sanction. The postage of the Veterinary 
Fournal to India, China, Australia, etc., being eightpence each copy, the annual 
subscription is twenty-four shillings and sixpence, post free. 

STUDENT—There is no book in the English language to which we can refer you for 
assistance in studying Veterinary helminthology. If you read in French or German, 
we shall have much pleasure in giving you a list of the treatises and papers which 
fully describe the entozoa of the domesticated animal, so that you may be able to 
recognise them. A good working manual is greatly needed. 


Communications, Letters, Books, etc., Received. 


COMMUNICATIONS have been received freia A. J. Owles, Staff Veterinary Surgeon 
Aldershot ; Professor McBride, Cirencester; H. R.. Bradshaw, Portrush; Graham 
Mitchell, Australia ; Sloper Cox, London ; J. Moore, junr., London ; W. H. Jones, 
Bridgend ; J. W. Hill, Wolverhampton ; Professor Duguid, Brown Institution ; W. 
E. Litt, Shrewsbury ; J]. Lambert, 17th Lancers, Dublin ; C. Hunting, Fence Houses ; ° 
W. A. Cox, Ashbourne; A. E. Rolls, Arundel; Professor Fearnley, Lerwick; W. 
Robertson, Kelso ; W. Broughton, Leeds ; C. Cunningham, Slateford. 

Books: W. Dieckerhof, Die Pathologie und Therapie des Spat der Pferde; 2. X7ein, 
F.R.S, Research on the Smallpox of Sheep; Fr. Dominik, Theoretisch-practische 
Anleitung zur Ausiibung des rationellen Hufbeschlags ; C. Hunting, On the Feeding 
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